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Catholics and the American 
Revolution. 


FATHER LOTBINIERE, THE CHAPLAIN OF THE “REBEL” 
CANADIANS WHO JOINED THE AMERICAN ARMY DUR- 
ING THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR—HIS TRIALS, DIS- 
TRESSES AND PITEOUS APPEALS TO CONGRESS FOR 
HIS PAY. 


[Copyright Dec. 5, 1905.) 
Before the capture of Ticonderoga, before the battle of Bunker 


Hill, even before the battle of Lexington, Canada had been invited 
to send delegates to the Provincial Congress. 

The reply of some of the principal merchants of Montreal shows 
that there was at this time considerable popular sympathy in that 
province with the cause of liberty; albeit it was a sympathy which 
prudently hesitated to declare itself in public. Under date of April 
28, 1775, they wrote: 


... ‘the bulk of the People, both English and Canadians, are of quate 
contrary sentiments and wish well to your cause, but dare not stir a 
finger to help you; being of no more estimation in the political ma- 
chine than the sailors are in shaping the course or working the ships in 
which they sail. They may mutter and swear, but must obey,” etc. 


The Quebec Act had been hardly better received in Canada than 
the Stamp Act in the Southern Colonies. That very spring, in the first 
of May, people had insulted His Majesty by daubing his bust in the 
public square of Montreal with black paint and hanging strings of 
rotten potatoes round it. (Codman’s Arnold’s Exped. to Quebec.) 





From this same work (p. 297) we learn that on May 1, 1776, 
Gen. John Thomas arrived before Quebec to relieve Wooster. He 
found the Continental army shrunken to about nineteen hundred, 
with only one hundred and fifty pounds of powder and six days’ 
rations, no entrenching tools and no competent engineers. The Can- 
adians would no longer accept the paper money of Congress; their 
priests refused to confess those who joined the rebel ranks, and 
although the Yankees tried to checkmate them by hiring one Lotbin- 
iere, a priest, for fifteen hundred livres per annum, and the promise 
to make him a bishop as soon as Quebec was taken, to confess all who 
applied to him, the refusal of priestly sanction and comfort continued 
a powerful factor in the subject. 

Owing to the more apparent prospect of British success, the 
Canadians had experienced plainly a change of heart, while the in- 
different success of their plans and hopes bred in the Americans a 
bitterness which made them less careful to preserve their attitude of 
friendship and conciliation. Spring was rapidly ripening the seeds 
of discontent and impatience which the occupation of the country by 
the Americans had gradually sown during the winter. 


“The Canadians who joined the American cause were excom- 


municated by the Bishop of Quebec and those who returned to Canada 
were denied the sacraments even on their death bed, unless they open- 
ly recognized that they had committed sin by joining the Americans. 
Christian burial was in consequence denied them and they were buried 
by the road side.”’ * 


Thus we read that 


“The inhabitants who had sympathized with the cause of the 
Americans were compelled by the priests to do penance in public.” f 


Again, that 


“Bishop Briand worked hard and did almost as much as Gen- 
eral Carleton for the British cause.”’ t 


Moreover, that on 
“Sunday, June 16, 1776 (Montreal). The Canadians join our 


* De Gaspe’s Les Anciens Canadiens, p. 183-4, quoted by Shea, in Life of Archbishop Carroll, 
p. 145. Many other authorities might be cited to the same effect. 

t Jones’ Conquest of Canada, p. 156. 

t Justin H. Smith in American Historical Review, January, 1902, p. 400. 
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people and fight with spirit becoming men inspired with a sense of 
freedom.” * 


Under date of June 19, relating to the desertion of a corporal 
and three privates of those encamped on Point Levy, we read that 
they 


“were seen up the river.’”’ .. .““The Canadians” (the Journal goes on 
to say) “‘are not satisfied with their being there and will not furnish 
them with anything they can help; being much in favor of the Col- 
onies.”’ 


Much additional evidence of the early sympathy of the people 
of Canada with the revolting Americans could be cited. Notwith- 
standing the denunciation of the Catholic religion by Congress in its 
address to the people of Great Britain, the Canadians welcomed the 
American army. 

Father La Valiniere also attached himself to the Americans, and 
had a most eventful career in consequence. He, too, had to leave 
Canada, and became really a “‘tramp-priest,’”’ so far and wide were his 
wanderings. But of him another time, perhaps. Father Floquet, 
of Montreal, was also under suspicion by Bishop Briand, and had to 
make explanations and apology because of his ‘‘complaisancy”’ to- 
wards Rev. John Carroll during his mission to Canada on behalf of 
Congress. 

Briefly, however, we will take up the narrative of the career of 
Father Lotbiniere. A letter of Col. Henry Caldwell to General. Mur- 
ray (British), dated June 15, 1776, relative to the Americans in Can- 
ada, said: 


“The priests, in general, behaved well and refused to confess the 
Canadians in the rebel interest, for which they suffered persecution, 
Messire de Lotbiniere alone excepted. He they proposed to. make 
Bishop.” f 


In the Journal of the Most Remarkable Occurrences in Quebec 
(p.7220), by an Officer of the Garrison, it is recorded, Nov. 14, 1775, - 





* Fournal of Charles Porterfield, vol. vi, no. 3, p. 203, of “‘Publications of the Southern His- 
tory Association.” i 
t Ibid. 
t Historical Magazine, August, 1867, p. 103. 
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on the authority of a deserter, that the Americans have ordered all 
the priests in Orleans who refuse to give absolution to rebellious Cana- 
dians to be carried tothe camp. They have appointed a priest called 
Lotbiniere to absolve the people; they give him a salary of fifteen 
hundred livres and promise him a bishopric. 

Among the Canadians two regiments were recruited for the Amer- 
ican army, one under Colonel James Livingston, the other command- 
ed by Colonel Moses Hazen. These were called ‘Congress’ Own.” 
They really were but battalions. Hazen’s regiment, in the spring of 
1776, had about five hundred men. When it left Canada and got to 
Albany, New York, in August, 1776, it had less than one hundred. 
It was increased by recruiting chiefly in Pennsylvania, but as late as 
December, in 1779, it numbered about one hundred and fifty-three 


men. 

Colonel Livingston’s regiment was subject to the same vicissi- 
tudes. It, too, had been formed of Canadians, and on January 26, 
Father Lotbiniere was appointed its chaplain by General Benedict 
Arnold. After the failure of the Canadian campaign, the regiment, 
greatly reduced by desertions, made its way to New York State. 
John Gilmary Shea, in his Life of Archbishop Carroll (p. 144), gives 


the name of the chaplain as Rev. Francis Louis Chartier de Lotbi- 
niere, of the Order of Malta. This is an error. It was his brother, 
Louis Eustache, who was the chaplain of the Revolutionary Amer- 
icans. Tanguay’s List of Canadian Clergy gives the names of four 
priests named ‘‘Lotbiniere,” only two of whom, however, are within 
the possibilities of the question. One was Louis Eustache (the son 
of a priest of the same name, who, at the death of his wife in 1723, 
was ordained in 1726), who was born August 16, 1715, ordained Sep- 
tember 23, 1741, and died at Loretto, diocese of Quebec, October 17, 
1786. The other was Francis Louis, born December 13, 1716, ordain- 
ed the same day as his brother Louis Eustache, and died in the United 
States in 1784. Francis Louis Lotbiniere was a Franciscan Recollect, 
and assumed the name of Father or Friar Eustache, no doubt, in 
honor of his older brother. In the valuable document given below 
it will be observed that the “‘rebel’”’ chaplain says he was born in the 
“beginning of 1716.” Francis Louis, we are told in Tanguay’s List, 
was born at the end of that year, while Louis Eustache was born in 
August, 1715. During his chaplaincy he signed himself ‘Louis.” 
It is more probable, therefore, that the Canadian priest who was chap- 
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lain in the American Army was Louis Eustache Lotbiniere. Francis 
Louis, it will be observed, died in 1784, in the United States, while 
Louis Eustache died in Canada in October, 1786. By a letter to the 
President of Congress, given below, it is shown that the chaplain 
was alive and at Burlington, N. J.,in January, 1786. As that letter 
is the last discovered record of him it is probable that after receiving 
the pay claimed he went to Canada and there died the following 
October. The following references to this chaplain are from official 
records, 

On August 10, 1776, in Congress, the Committee on Sundry Can- 
adian Petitioners reported : 


“That the Rev. Mr. Louis Lotbiniere was, on the 26th of January 
last, appointed by General Arnold, Chaplain to the Regiment under 
the command of Col. James Livingston, and acted in that capacity 
until the retreat of the Army from Canada, and was promised by Gen- 
eral Arnold the pay of £14.10s. per month, including Rations; and 
that there is now a balance of 124 Dollars 84-9oths due, and that the 
same ought to be paid to him and he continue a Chaplain in the pay 
of the United States.” * 


On October 18, 1776, Lotbiniere was Paid by the Board of War 


of Congress $41.30 for one month’s salary as French Chaplain.t 


The Journal of Congress, January 29, 1777, reports that 


‘The Committee of Treasury reported there is due to Mons. 
Lotbiniere, a Canadian Chaplain, for his pay and rations from the roth 
of November 1776 to the 10th of January, 1777, 82.60 dollars to be 
paid to Col. Smith.” 


In 1777, March 14, Congress ordered 

‘That 82.60 dollars be paid by warrant to Monsieur Lotbiniere 
for two months’ pay and rations as chaplain from the roth of January 
last.” 

‘Then on May 27, 1777, Congress moved that 
“for the future there be only one chaplain allowed in each brigade of 


the Army and. that such chaplain be appointed by Congress with 
same pay, rations and forage as a Colonel.” 





* American Archives, series v, vol. i, p. 1604. 
¢ Ibid., vol. ii, p. 1407. 
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While on July 8, 1777, Father Lotbiniere sent to Congress this 
petition: 


“TO THE HONBL CONGRESS 

“GENTLEMEN 

“In consideration of my zeal for Liberty and some little indem- 
nification for my many Losses you were pleased to appoint me Chap- 
lain the 10th of August last—my salary then amounted to 41-4 dol- 
lars including my Rations (every month) which with economy 
enabled me to live, but now that every necessary of life bears an 
exorbitant price you will not, I am persuaded think me unreasonable 
in solliciting an augmentation, being one of your oldest chaplains I 
hoped you would have appointed me to brigade but I have been made 
sensible that you have not a sufficient number of Catholics in your 
service to form so great a corps, besides being above three score years 
of age the fatigues of the campaign would be more than my strength 
could well bear. As general arnold was an eye witness to my zeal 
and services in canada i am convinced they will, when attested by his 
excellency, plead to powerfully in my favor to admit of the least 
doubt of the success of this application from 

“gentlemen 
“your most obedient 
“humble servant 
“LOTBINIERE chaplain of 
“the united States 
“philadelphia 
“Julii 8th 1777.”* 


The foregoing document proves his presence in Philadelphia. 
There are no signs of his performing any religious exercises at this 
time. How could he without the proper faculties from an ecclesias- 
tical authority? All he may possibly have done was to minister to 
the Canadian prisoners captured at Three Rivers, who had been 
brought to Pennsylvania and were held at Bristol. Among the num- 
ber was one Captain Lotbinier, possibly a nephew he later refers to.} 


This appeal was promptly answered the same day, July 8, 1777, 
when Congress ordered to be paid 





* MSS. Papers of Continental Congress. Petitions, vol. xlii, p. 142, State Dept. 
t Penna. Archives, second series, vol. i, p. 426. 
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“to Monsr. Lotbiniere, a Canadian chaplain, for his pay and rations, 
from 1oth of June to roth of July, being one month, 41.30-g0 dollars.”’ 


While on August 12, we read of another order to this effect, that 


“To the Reverend Monsr. Lotbiniere, for one month’s pay and rations 
as chaplain, from July 10 to the roth inst, 48 dollars, also for the differ- 
ence of pay which took place 11th of April last in the pay of chaplains, 
he having received only at the rate of 334 dollars per month, the differ- 
ence 6—% dollars per month for three months is 20 dollars.”’ 


Then on September 13 another: 


“That there be advanced to Monsr. Lotbiniere, chaplain in the 
service of the U. S. 48 dollars on account of his pay and rations and 
for which he is to be accountable.” 


And again that Congress, on July 20, 1778, ordered 

“that a warrant issue to Mr. Lotbiniere a balance of 87.65-go dollars 
as per account stated herewith for rations agreeably to a resolve of 
Congress of June last and for his pay and subsistence from the 11th of 
June to the roth of July, 1778, the sum of 60 dollars making on the 
whole 147.55/90 dollars.” 


This goth of a dollar did not mean go cents, as it does today. 
The figures ‘‘55-90th’”’ meant to show the proportion in which old 
currency then stood to new issues, because of the depreciated value 
of the old. 

The Chevalier de Manduit du Plessis, a French officer who em- 
braced the American cause in the Revolution, on February 13, 1778, 
wrote to Henry Laurens, President of Congress, then in Session at 
York, Pa.: 


“T have forgot to tell you at York town that the abbee or priest de 
lobiniere was a very interesting man for the affairs of Canada, he is one 
of the best and Most Riche family of noble men in that country, he is 
not attached to british government, and he has proved it, he is ennemy 
of the bishop of Montreal, and this bishop is entirely british, in one 
word he has not fanaticism... .” * 


This was written a few days after Congress had promoted Du 
Plessis to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. Washington, in recom- 





*MS. D. M. & Co., Nov., 1903. 
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mending this, said of him: “He possesses a degree of modesty not 
always found in men who have performed brilliant actions.” 


By the reports of Robert Morris, in his statements of accounts 
while Superintendent of Finance, from 1781 to 1784, the name of 
“Rev. Lewis Lotbiniere” appears as being paid a quarterly salary of 
$120. : 

On August 7, 1780, the following Petition was readin Congress: 
To his Excellency the president of congress 
SIR 

I take the Liberty to addrese you this petition for congress I 
hope your excellency will be so kind as to read and strengthen it 
with all his influance; no thing in it to be read but what move the 
compassion of every body if one may be sensible of never so Little. 
I am of your excell. with the greatest respect the most humble and 
obedient servant 

LOTBINIERE priest of canada 
gentelmens 

as you defer all my petitions to the board war which reject all 
my askings without their examining them; my Resolution was to 
wait for patiently the end of my misery which the deast [death] will 
shortly make up for and old gentelman as I am cannot keep him self 
a great while in living as I do. but as god forbid us to aim at the 
destruction of our being, I apply myself to you once for all wouchsafe 
gentalmens to hear and deceide on my fate by your self without your 
defering me, for I have to deal only but with you 
not being able to take hold of a pension at the rate of 270 doll. per 
weeke I must draw for my Lodgement 216 d per month from the 240d. 
I am confined to then it Remains no more for my Living and clothing 
but 24d per month, tis to say 2 sh and 3 pence per month with a Ra- 
tion, a day, of meat and bread without liquor for it was drawn 3 months 
ago as the woed and candelle last year; I die too with hungry and 
am almost naked indeed if I would not patch myself the childrens 
would run after me when my bussiness call me abroad, be pleased 
gentalmens to remember the important service I done in canada, 
when the general arnold called for me, not only I stoped the tumults 
of healthfull canadiens despaired by the bishop order but by my ex- 
hortations they became afterward zealous more than ever. be con- 
vinced I would have never begot of you any thing if you had been 
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victorious. my place at quebec and rents and pensions afforded me 
enough to live I did not stand to be chaplain for it; and the conven- 
tion transacted betwen general arnold and me in presence of all armys 
officers was in case of no succes. . this convention was satisfied when 
we came and Layd in your books: it was to Receive 10 pounds and 
10 sh. in hard money or in money which would have the same vallour 
and not in money which would have no more but the name 

I hope gentelmens you will not keep me in so a sad misery Longer; 
and the bishop of quebec will not have the consolation to say—Lot- 
biniere, was in a good circonstance here both by his place, rents, and 
pensions but he did give over all for the americans, who for rewarding 
him have shaked him of, and he is dead with hungry and misery in 
the streets of philadelphia I hope you will let me receive 14 pound 
and 10 sh. in hard money or exchange according to the convention. 
‘your ratification on’t is a sacred thing and you will restore me, wood, 
candill and liquor of which I have been deprived unknown to yoti and 
against your consentement and the gentelman Hildago continental 
trescurer will pay me henceforth as he did formerly for the pay mas- 
ter general is a brutish man who wont pay me tho he has got money 
and I present him the board wars order that which prejudice me so 
far as I die with hungry for want money and have use me roughly if 


my misery does not strike your hearts dispose gentalmens of my Life 
it is better for me to die at once then to Lead a Lingering and sade 
Life at Least I would have the consolation to say I die by the order of 
those to whose brother I have given the Life at expens of my fortune 
and my own Life 


LOTBINIERE priest of Canada 


[Papers of Continental Congress (No. 78, vol. xiv, p. 367).] 
To his Excellency 
HUNTINGTON the president of Congress 
at philadelphia. 
[Endorsed :] 
Letter from Lotbinier 
Read Aug. 7 1780 
Referred to 
Mr. Muhlenberg 
Mr Matlack 
Mr Lovell 











[TRANSLATION. ] 
Sir: 

As you understand and read French perfectly I have taken the 
liberty to give you in French the information which you ask for, 
altho I read and write English as well as I do French , 

1 In my petition to Congress I relate 

i1—the agreement between General Arnold and myself was 14 
pounds 1o shillings in gold or in money which had its value, not in 
that which had only the name. 

2—The important service which I rendered the Continental 
army by my presence, because the Canadians despaired (disposed) by 
the order of the bishop would have risen up again if I seemed 
to be connected with the Tories and to fall in with the army. 

3—I represent, naturally the misery in which I am placed by the 
depression or the fall of (money) because as you know they now ask 
72 fof a kind which I could only touch at 3 dollars and 4 crown 

4—I represent the injustice which was done me some years ago 
by taking from me (my allowance) of wood and candles I was 
almost frozen and the miseries of the winter being passed, at Spring I 
was almost at the point of death. In the spring the took away (my 
allowance) of liquor A man of my age has need to take something 
to strengthen him 

5 The morning 5 I ended my petition by praying Congress 
to hold to the argeement of 14 pounds 10 shillings in gold or its equiva- 
lent and not to give to the Bishop of Quebec the satisfaction of say- 
ing Lotbiniere almost to spite me, my clergy, and his family (my 
brother was in London at the time) the party of Americans for the 
recompense have abandoned it and he died of misery and hunger on 
the pavements of Philadelphia so much was he at his ease at the place 
board and rent in fact I was the 2nd cure of Quebec a place which 
gives me 230 pounds sterling and more a year I send my family 30 
pounds sterling and in rent 40 I show them in all 300 pounds. 

Finally I end my petition by praying Congress to pay me thru 
Mr Hildagos continental treasurer since I have been finished since 
last April and have nothing more to do with the war board because 
it was a misery to be paid before those two months which are due me 
I have been two months with no pay and consequently will be as 
miserable as I have been 

There sir is the information you seek I flatter myself that you 
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desire to give me your help on all those occasions which present them- 
selves and you will always find me a man full of gratitude 

I have the honor to be with profound respect 

Sir. 
Your most humble and very obedient servant 
LOTBINIERE priest of Canada 

Philadelphia Aug. 12, 1780 

[Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 78, xiv, 371.] 


On August 30, 1780, this Petition was presented : 
GENTLEMEN 

On my Reading Last Week your Raising the officers, Salarys 
laid into the publik papers my heart was very griev,d not to see the 
Regiment,s chaplains included into it I can,t help thinking you had 
forgotten me and them: for you continued me in this function 1° in 
behave of my important services in canada by assisting with my 
functions against the bishop will the dying canadiens, who should 
have removed themselves if I were not declare myself to assist them, 
and made a League with the torys in order to fall upon the remains of 
the army which would have been very little by their giving it over 2° 
in behave of my losing place Estates and pensions, which amounted 
to 600 pound a year, that which was known to general arnold and to 
other officers, when they dunned me to enter into their interets by 
consequence I did not want to be chaplain to live 3° in behave of the 
convention (between the general arnold and I) to get a month 14 
pounds and 10 shellings which would amounted now 290 pounds, or 
773 dollars and one third according to the course of congress-money 
into the publick it is to say. 20 for one, in consequence your intention 
was to raise me in this hard time, for all things, above said, were laid . 
the 12 august 1776 in the congress book. 
then pray gentlemen be pleased to looke kindly upon my sad condi- 
tion. I (it is true) I Receiv,d eighteen month ago sixty dollars for 
my subsistence and salarys, and one ration a month. as long as the 
Congress money has been at the rate of four, five six, seven, even ten 
for one in the publickI could help me with very much ado for I did 
get at that time wood and candles but all misfortunes have at once 
fallen upon me 1° the gentleman peters against all human right be- 
reaved me of wood and candles on the sharpness of winter 2° the 
congress money came to 20 for one and all things rised to so heigh a 
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point that I could pay pension no more. then from that time I kept 
my self in little room which I pay 12 dollars a week and I eat there in 
a great misery my only ration which I cook by myself. 
indeed how very sad is my life is it possible a man of my extraction 
sixty and three years old (for I was born the 13 december 1716) 
should be so ill a man, say I, who long his life was attended by trhee 
servants at least; a man who has heartily sacrificed six hundred 
pounds a year, and calm life to sustain your interests: a man who has 
made himself hated by both his own famely and the Clergy and all 
Noble mens in Canada for his taken for the liberty: a man who is 
not able to receive any thing from his country: a man who despised 
for your sake, the strong attempts from the prisoner officers at bristol 
above all my two nepvieus to bring me back to canada: a man who 
Escaped from the jail ninteen month ago in which he has been 3 
weeks and five days; what it would not have hapen,d if I did listen 
to the favorable offers from a great many people 
I hope gentelmen you will be moved to the pity in my favour and 
you will deal with me as much kindly as you did with several who are 
in their country and never done and will never do as much services as 
I did in canada by six month remember you used me when I came 
here as a regiments major by your giving 33 dollars and one third 
with three rations that sum (which was above the convention betwen 
general arnold and I since it was no more 38 doll, the rations included) 
that sum was at that time as good as silver or gold; but you give me 
now no more but 3 dollars and one ration surely which you would 
not have proposed so trifling a sum indeed I Set a too high value upon 
your gratitude not to think you will make a pride of your raising my 
salarys as you did when I came here it is tosay touse measa regiment,s 
major by giving me the Same Salarys I would be in the right to have 
the commission of brigad chaplain; since I am now, after mrs [next] 
Spring, the Eldest; butt I am to old even at the point to grow infirm, 
I hope you will receive kindly my petition and you will give me the 
same Salarys of a major 

Louis LOTBINIERE priest of Canada and 


Chaplain of united States 
Addressed : 
To his Excellency the president and to honourable delegates of 
united States at philadelphia 
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Endorsed : 

Letter from, Mr. Lotbiniere. Read Aug. 30, 1779. Referred to 

the board of treasury passed 2 Septr. 

[Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 78, xiv, 279.] 

The annexed document, the report of the committee to whom 
the letter was referred, is preserved. It reads thus: 

“The Comtee ori the Letter of Mr. Lotbiniere report : 

“That the Board of Treasury be directed to make such anadjust- 
ment of the account of the Rev. Lewis Lotbiniere as that he may 
receive the full Benefit of the Stipulation made to him by Gen. Arnold 
on the 26th of January 1776 and confirmed by Congress on the roth of 
August following.” * 

The following is the translation of a French letter to President 
Huntingdon of Congress: 


[TRANSLATION. ] 


Sir 

I cant but to be well satisfied with the honourable congress for 
his gracious accepting of my petition, and his resolving (according 
to the decision of a committy appointed by this Respectable assembly 
on the purpose) viz that I should receive henceforth 40 dollars in 


hard money or Exchange per month; as it was transacted the 26 
januar. 1776 in Canada, between the gen. arnold and me: and I would 
receive the full benefit of what I lost by the depreciation of money 
from 1 7ber, untill now. indeed I Cannot never Enough shew my 
gratitude to that illustrious assembly, and to your Excellency for it. 
in that time, tis to say, the 5 7ber last the Repartition of my losts 

by the depreceiation of money was made, by a sub commissioner 
appointed by the Theseaurys office, and that repartition amounted 
to 965 doll and 5 sh. which this board accepted of, and in persuance 
of it drawn up in my favour an order for mr hildegas but instead 
of their specfyn gold, or exchange according to the Resolutions of the 
Congtess; that order announce that I would be paid in the Emitted 
bill even without specifying l’exchange I went to the Treseaurer; but 
this gentile man not having that money (for it is not printed yet) in 
his office, he could not pay me So that my misery is stronger than 
before, for as I was almost naked, and did stand in need of both coat 
* Endorsed “Delivered Aug. 21st 1780. Passed Aug. 22, No. 51." The origina! is found 


n volume 3, no. 19, p. 613, of MS. Papers Congress, State Dept. 
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Linen and hats and paying my pension from the 23 aug last untill 28 
7ber last I have taken upon trust almost 100 dollars in specie but my 
creditor refuse now to advance me, and as I was in the unhappy pos- 
ture by that not to pay four Weeke of my pension, my land lord not 
only expelled me but keep my linen in that hard condition I went to 
mr hildegas, and prayed him to give me the exchange, Since thos bills 
emitted were as good as gold. he told me he cannot but if I should 
present my sade circonstance to your excellency in order to draw 
from it an order about the Exchange, he will do it, and he added that 
he did think your Excellency will do me that favour readily, since the 
resolution of congress about me was in specie or exchange I hope 
that your excellency will be moved on my misery and will not be 
contented to see me in the streets for want of being pay,d tho I have 
an order 
I am with a profond Respect of your excellency 
the most humble and obedient servant 
LOTBINIERE priest of Canada and —e 
at philadelphia 28 october 1780. 
[Papers of Continental Congress, No. 78, xiv, p. 379.] 
Addressed : 


To his excellency the honourable Samuel huntington 
the president of the Congress 
at philadelphia 


Endorsed : 

Letter from Lotbiniere 

Read Oct 24, 1780. 
Sir 

I am so much indebted to your Excellency for all its kind atten- 
tions for me that I am ashamed to trouble it again but as you are the. 
father of the patrial abode all of those who have signalised themself 
for the common cause I cannot help having recourse to your excel- 
lency in that present time. 
it is due to me 5 month aug. sept. octob. novemb. decemb. I 
went las tuesday to the board war in order to be pay,d I was answered 
that they were to be bussy and to come again any time and I should 
be pay,d. yesterday I presented myself they told me they by Con- 
gress order, Cant, pay any body untill a new one as the bills emitted 
of this province are not set out yet I cannot draw any money from 
the treseury with my order bearing 965 doll. and 5 sh. and I was 
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told that they will be emitted but within a month, so that I am 
very puzeled not having but 200 continentales doll. for the 10000 dol- 
lars which the honourable congress granted me the last 29 october 
I was obliged to pay 7500 doll. to my Creditor it did remain no 
more but 2500 to maintain my Self from that time untill now and I 
find that I have spared them with a great economy I hope Sir you 
will be so kind as to present to the congress whose kindness for me I 
cannot shew enough my gratitude to, that I stand in need of the Ex- 
change of fourty dollars either on account of my order or of what is 
due to me for five month of my Salarys in order that I may live untill 
the currency of the bill emitted 
Let your Excellency be convinced that it is impossible any one 
should entertain more devout Sincere and fervant wishes for its 
happyness and prosperity that I do I am Sir with the utmost Respect’ 
the devout and humble Servent of your excellency 
LOTBINIERE priest of Canada and 

at philadelphia ~ Chaplain of Congress 
the inst 6 januar, 1781 
Endorsed : 

Letter from Lotbiniere, Jan’y 6, 1781 Read, 11. Referred to 

the board of treasury. 


T. B. Jany 15, 1781 ‘‘Mr. Lotbiniere must have Patience until the 
Paymaster is furnished with Money. J. G.”- 
[Papers of Continental Congress, No. 78, xiv, 405.] 


SIR 

there will be to morrow three Weeke Elapsed Since I Wrotte to 
your excellency that I had about me no more but 200 cont. doll. in the 
same day I heard that the honnourable congress was over whelm,d 
with utmost important affairs and was advised to wait, for one week, 
what I did; never the less as 200 d. were not enough to maintain 
my Self I Spent the following 2 days in running about this city for 
searching some body kind enough-to lent me money: and after a long 
and true search I had the good fortune to meet with 400 dollars but 
with the interest of forty per cent: tis to say, I must, return to my 
lender 560 doll within a month 
the next week after I presented my self again to your excellency 
then you promis d me kindly to read my Letter in the same day in 
congress assembly, what you did: but what grief was I over whelm,d 
with when your excellency told me that my letter had been defered 
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to the treasure,s office. be pleased to remember that I answer,d 
I will not be pay,d before a month be elapsed. what I told is hap- 
pened, for from that time I convey my Self every day into either 
treasury,s office or treascrer,s house, but all to no purpose there is 
never money, at least, for me, for I heard there was a great many who 
have been pay,d last weeke 

neverteless all my money is gone and I cant now find any money to 
be borrowed. what will become of me I want shoes and wood no 
money to buy them, even for my living, and paying my room. ?Shall 
I Sell my Cloths and linen and return again into the Same misery 
which I was in last summer? what benefit shall I reap from the pity 
which the honourable Congress took on me at the Seight of my peti- 
tion of inst 22 last aug. if its resolution is not put in execution? 
would not I have the room to think the commissionerys Laugh,d at 
me in giving me 965 doll and 5 sh. new money for depreciation, to 
think their order for it was a Stok Set on the delawr river fogs 
Since I cannot draw any money from it even from my salarys which 
is due to me five month ago. 

indeed I am in a very mist, and know no more what Course to take. 
nevertheless if your assembly is inclined to me never so little: it will 
perceive easily that two hundred dollars for five month of salary and 
965 and 5 sh from which it must draw 136 the exchange of 10000 con- 
tinental dollars is not so a great Cash to be drawn from the immense 
Stok for the expenses. will perceive, say I, that I cannot perish in 
the street with hungry and misery without its good heart being 
troubled at it, that favour (granted to me), will dispose certainly with 
in the favour of those States my countrymens however angry they 
were with me at my taking the interest of american Cause. I hope 
your excellency will employ all its influence in my favour and I will 
never be able enough to shew my gratitude for it. Iam with utmost 
and profond Respect of your excellency 

the most devouted and obedient Servant 
LOTBINIERE priest of Canada and 


at philadelphia chaplain of Congress 

26 of januarie 1781 

Endorsed : 
Letter from Mr. Lotbiniere Read Jan’y 30, 1781 Referred to 
the Board of treasury. 


[From the Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 78, xiv, 415.] 
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Mr Lotbiniere Priest of Canada and the only Clergyman of that 
Country who against the will of his Bishop, his family and friends 
espoused the Cause of Liberty applied to me as having commanded 
the Army in Canada in 1776 & revealed to him his unhappy Situation 
owing to the non payment of his Salary & of the warrant received the 
2d September Last he told me that he had in fact received the 2d 
of october last on Account of his warrant ten Thousand Continental 
Dollars money being then at 75 for one This Sum would furnished 
him with a suit of Clothes compleat Shirts, Stockings & Shoes had 
enabled him to Live till the 2d of February But after the 2d of 
february the Continental Dollars having fallen prodigiously so that 
state for Continental Dollars were 200 for one & State money at three 
for one would not furnish him, but a peruke a paire of Boots & mod- 
erate Living upon the other ten thousand Dollars which he received 
the 2d of last february would be in fact about five hundred with 
which he expected to Live one week 
In truth, the honorable place which he has occupied and the 
great revenues which he has Lost in Support of our Cause the great 
Services which he rendered to our Army in preventing the Canadiens 
who were about retiring from our Army in Consequence of the orders 
given by the Bishop to the priests to Deny funeral Services &c the 
Sacrament to Such as Should Engage in our Army. A Service I say 
the more grand as all the Army would have been Massacrered all 
things Speak in his favor They were communicated to you by Gen- 
eral Arnold & other officers & therefore we could not without going 
contrary to Justice & without greatly disaffecting the Clergy the 
Nobless & the Inhabitants of the Country against us Abandon This 
honest Priest who had rendered himself obnoxious by espousing our 
Cause: of Course we ought to pay the Residue of his Warrant which 
Amounts in fact to 699 State Dollars & Nine Months Salary amount- 
ing to three hundred & Sixty Dollars 

As he Complains that the Board of War and Treasury have not 
Executed any of the orders of Congress upon his affair we ought to 
give a particular order either upon the Treasury or upon the pay- 
master to pay him Exactly the first of every Month for as there 
is no communication from him to Canada but is altogether cut off 
(This is not Sir the Case with the other officers who can retire to their 
families & wait for their pay or at one Stroke to cut off hishead This 
will be according to him to rendre him Service he would prefer Such 
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a Death to a Languishing Live which must carry him with ignominy 
to the grave I repeat Gentlemen we ought as well for the Sake of 
Justice as for engaging in our favor the Canadians who Though In- 
censed against him will not have a good opinion of our abandoning 
or not paying him. . his age birth & Character is respectable & it is 
too Much for him to go thirty or forty times to obtain Nothing but to 
experience the ill Nature of the board of War and the Commissioners 
of the Treasury 


Endorsed : 
Mr. Lotbinieres Letter Translated 


2nd Endorsement: 
Letter from Mr. Lotbiniere 
May 15,1781. Referred to the board of treasury, to take Order 


Trea Board 16 May 1781. Issue a Warrant for 1140 Dolls New 
Bills 832 41-90 in lieu of a Warrant drawn on the Treasurer the 
residue 307 49-90 Lotbiniere to be made accountable. 
’ [Papers of Continental Congress, No. 78, xiv, p. 419.] 
PHILADA FesBy roth 1781 
This is to Certify That Monsr Louis Lotibinier has this day lodged 
in my Office a Warrant of Congress in his favour dated the 2d of 
Septr last for Nine hundred & sixty five Dollars & 66-goths of a dol- 
lor of the Bills emitted in pursuance of the Resolutions of Congress 
of the 18th of March last, in part of which have this day paid him 
agreeable to Act of Congress of the 8th Instant Ten thousand 


Dollars of the Old Emissions. 
ML. HitLecas Cont Trear 


[Papers of Continental Congress, No. 78, xiv, 427.] 


Pay office Philadelphia April 9 1781 This Certifys that Monsieur 

Lotbiniere has pay due to him from the first day of August last 
PHILIP ANDIBERT A.P.M.G. 

8 months pay due 

[Continental Congress, No. 78, xiv, p. 431.] 

On December 30, 1901, while making an examination of the 
papers of the Continental Congress at the State Department in Wash- 
ington, I found these documents, and also, among “‘Petitions’’ (no. 42, 
vol. iv, p. 418) the following: 
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MEMORIAL FROM FATHER LOUIS LOTBINIERE, 
CHAPLAIN AND PRIEST OF CANADA. 


“GENTLEMEN: 

‘“‘Would to God that i had never known either the general mont- 
gomery or arrived in Canada; i would not now starve with hunger and 
cold for not being payd according to the convention made between 
general arnold and nie the 26 Januarii 1776 and ratified in’Congress 
assembly the 12 August 1776 for long my Life; to indemnify me for 
having lost my parish of 1200 bushel of all grains, wheat, peace sat 
(?) & my herdship and two houses at quebec, the Revenue of all to- 
gether did. amount to 750 pounds philadelphia, in keeping (against 
the will of general Carloton (sic) and bishop) your army compounded 
with 300 americans no more at that time; from being murdered by 
800 Canadiens enlisted in this army and dispirited at the order of this 
folish oliver briant bishop to all priests to abbandon them at the death, 
like Rebels to the romain church and to the King of England their 
very King. 

“This convention is a sacred Deed which we cannot brake with- 
out being contrary to the Law de bona fide, i am certain gentlemen 
that you neverdo. your good behaviour admired of all Europe above 
all france from the time of itsalliance with america make myself depend 
upon it, and i may tell that i am the utmost satisfied with your kind- 
ness to me from the time i am in america. but you have given al- 
ways too much authority to the officers of your treasury, these officers 
think no more but of their interest. gibson and putnam have kept 
me during three years in the utmost misery, in denying to pay me 
according to the Congress order and did wait for the falling at all 
of continental money. these present officers compel me to sign a 
warrant for mr. hildegras, as it were. this gentleman did pay me hic 
et nunc and did give a draft upon the receiver of taxis it is the same 
thing as it were they did give a draft upon the Delaware river fogs 
for this receiver james ewing deny to pay it, so that from the 1st of 
April Last i have received 120 dolls one quarter. it is due to me from 
the first of this month 2 quarters 240 doll and i have not one penny to 
get some victual and wood in this sharp cold—some neighbors take 
me on pity and carry me some of it, without this Little secour i would 
be dead now. 

“it is a crying thing that a priest born in the beginning of the 
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year 1716 eaten with gout and Rumathism who has lost 750 pounds 
of pensylvania per year to save your country-fellows from the mur- 
der, perish with hunger and cold under your eyes at 71 years old. i 
hope gentlemen it will not be so, and your bowels will be moved at 
my situation. Asi am very old and my sight begin to put out, pray 
gentlemen to spare me the trouble to go to meet mr. Ewing (now 
you commissionaire) at trenton so often, Like a poor beggar as i did, 
i may Live ten years yet and certainly you will not abandon me in 
my oldness and infirmity; but it is a supposition i will never do, but 
to spare all trouble both from you and me ask two years and two 
quarters that will amount to twelve huridred dollars; and to facilitate 
my benefactors i will take paper money provided i may be payd in 
this month, then i buckle myself snot to death and pray God that 
state maybe sincerely with your Company united Like it was in the 
beginning for the best prosperity of America. 
“Louis LOTBINIERE your 
“chaplain and priest of canada.”’ 


The above petition is without date, but the following letter to the 
President of Congress, dated in January, 1786, refers to the petition, 
and agrees with the chaplain’s ‘‘sharp, cold” weather. Of the wea- 


ther for those years, Peirce’s record says: ‘““The winters of 1786 and 
1787 were tolerably mild. There were some cold days, of course.” 

The letter of Father Lotbiniere, moreover, shows the distressed 
and disunited condition of the country just after the close of the war 
for independence. It is as follows: 


LETTER OF FATHER LOTBINIERE TO THE PRESIDENT 
OF CONGRESS. 


“JANUARY 2, 1786. 
“SIR 

“T send to your Excellency a petition for the Congress in assem- 
bly. I hope that your Excellency will be good enough to Read it. 
I was to insert in this petition, what I writte to your Excellency in 
particulare: but this petition would be too long. 

“Sir I sie with a great great grief these united states, Respected 
of all Europe for their union; now disunited: this honourable Con- 
gress alwais prudent and wise in his actions, formely respected of 
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these united states now dispised of these disunited states: which 
would presume to deprive this honourable assembly of all powers, 
even money, which the people give no more but to pay the debtes; 
and charges contracted with their one accord in the time of war to 
save their Estates and Lifes, it seems that they pretend to dissolve 
this respectable assembly to exerce a tiranik power, and vexe the 
people with more Liberty than they do now. indeed the frame of 
this gouvernement has been inspired by some tory in these states. 
it is a snare Laid to these imbecille and ignorants men who set in the 
house of these states, to make fall america in second bondage again. 

‘For what will become of them? if this honourable assembly is 
constrained to break of for want Money to pay Either debt or charge? 
What shall they do? 1° they cant depend opon one another, since 
they are disunited 2° France will turn the bake. 3° they will never 
find any good soldier, and the militia will not march. they are too 
angry for their plonderage. more Ever it isa poor troop. they will 
be cut in pice one after other. it is of the utmost consequence to 
these states to keep this honourable assembly, and to pay the respect 
due to it. Since this assembly is compounded with the delegates of 
all states; they are reputed to be the best of Every states. then this 
Respectable body must be invested of supreme aucthority, to name 
all judges the 1° and 2d. the treasurer, the receiver of taxis the First 
and sub colJectors of all towns both Large and small of these States. 
to give the order to the receiver to call to an account the collectors 
both county and sub collectors. to the treasurer to call to an account 
the receivers of taxis and the assembly general compounded with all 
judges of Every town both Large and small to call on account the 
treasurer. then this Liberty purchased with the blood of so many 
good citizens, and so many fortune over-set, would be everlasting: 
strong enough to keep itself from the tyranik gouvernement. Like 
holland, gene, venise, but the first of the houses of town both Large 
and small in these states won’t agree with it. they pretend by the 
authority they have usurped by the False votes of mob harmeless 
and Little people to plunder this money to appropriate it; and to pay 
the publik debts and Charges to give a small portion to the Congress. 
as it were a favour from them. 

“I explain myself better to your Excellency. the interest has 
been in all time the head of all Evils in the world; in particular in: 
these countrys. (the Lawyers whose the science consist for having 
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written 3 or four month in the office of some other Lawyer) very 
gredy and covetous; at the time of election pretend to be president 
or mayor or alderman: bribe the votes. and it is an easy thing to 
get from the mob 5 or 600 votes with 5 or 6 gallons of rum. this Little 
people have the order to present themself the first in this house; and 
before the honest people come. this assembly is broke of, and very 
often the most unworthy men are elected in spite of the very honest 
gentlemen. one proced to the election of county and sub-collectors, 
and they and elected after the same manner. these collector main- 
tained by this house, force the poor people to pay the taxis settled by 
this house: in putting some in jail other in Execution Lay out at 
seven per cent this publik money (Like Thomas Fenemore) make 
wait for the Receiver of taxis Some time two years: don’t give any 
account, because they agree with this house, and grow very riche in 
a Short time. the receiver of taxis, and the treasurer are Elected in 
the time of assembly after the same manner and act Like the collec- 
tors. Sothatitisa very plunderage, and a tour of babel. the money 
of the poor people is to make riches the treasurer, receiver of taxis 
and collectors of these States and not to pay the Charges and debt. 
they are more tory than those who did oppose to the independency. 
your Excellency may be convinced that the King of France has made 
his alliance with your honourable assembly which did at that time rep- 
resent all america, it was to humble angland whose the power would 
be too strong, if this coutone did keep these countrys yet France 
would be alwais good friend of america provided the states could 
continue to be united; but the King is informed of their disuriion 
their plonderage upon the poor people of their states and disrespect 
for the Congress, is not contented at all. the ministry of ¥rance has 
got the Catalogu of the names of thos who Compound the assembly 
general of all States the name of those who set in the house of town 
both Larger and Small the name of all treasurers, and Receiver of 
taxis of States and the name of all county and sub-collectors of these 
States. my Letter from the France ministry will be a proff of it. 
this Letter is dated the 28th Septembre 1786 (?). when it will ques- 
tion of it I Will shew it. 

“I hope Sir that your Excellency will urge the honourable Con- 
gress to ordo me that I may be paid For it is Less Crime to ordorr my 
death than to Kill me by inche in denying my pay and it is due to me 
240 doll for two quarters from the first day of januarii 1786. I am 
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with a profond Respect of your Excellency the utmost humble obe- 
dient servant 
“Louis LOTBINIERE, 
“priest of canada. 
“at burlington [N. J.] 
“2 januarii 
"1786 

“my direction is to Reverend Louis Lotbiniere board to burling- 

ton per bristol at bristol—.”’ 


Of Father Lotbiniere having performed any religious ceremonies 
or administered any of the Sacraments in Philadelphia, Burlington, 
or elsewhere there appears no sign. 

We have seen that Congress ratified the appointment Arnold 
made with the priest in Canada in 1776; that later chaplains were 
only appointed to brigades; that in the army there were not enough 
Catholics to warrant Father Lotbiniere being so appointed, which 
meant that in no one brigade were there members of the Church num- 
erous enough to justify his appointment, and even had there been, 
that the assignment of the duty to Father Lotbiniere would not have 
been acceptable to him because of his age and infirmities. So it is 
probable he did no active duty while with the Americans, but, because 
he had forfeited so much by his adherence to the American cause 
while the army was in Canada, Congress simply retained him on the 
pay-roll as a means of support, at times too inadequate, since chap- 
lains as well as soldiers had to suffer for the need of money Congress 
could not provide. 

Whether Father Lotbiniere had the faculities to perform the 
usual religious duties while army chaplain is a question. The per- 
mission, during the Revolutionary War, could have come only from 
the Vicar Apostolic of the London district, which it is improbable to 
suppose was the case, or from Rev. John Lewis, Superior of the Jesuits 
in Maryland until, in 1784, Rev. John Carroll was made Superior of 
the missions in this country. It is very unlikely that the said Supe- 
rior gave permission to Father Lotbiniere to exercise the usually 
priestly faculties, as already in 1786, and maybe earlier, he had re- 
fusedjit to Father de la Valiniere, ‘a perfect rebel,” who had also 
espoused the cause of the Americans and was made bitterly to suffer 
for it. When, in 1786, it was sought to allow Father de la Valiniere 
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to attend refugee Canadians in New York, Father Carroll declared 
that “he had not the power.’”’ Though later he was permitted to 
minister to his countrymen there who might desire his services. So 
I am of the opinion that a similar course was pursued with respect to 
Father Lotbiniere when at Philadelphia and vicinity at any time from 
1777 to 1786. There really was no one to give him faculties. 

[Thirteen pages of this article are from the Records, A. C. H. 
Society, March, 1902.] . 


JOURNAL OF FATHER ST. CYR. 


Father St. Cyr, the first resident priest of Chicago, is said, as 
related in RESEARCHES last year, to be the priest whose Mass was 
served by Abraham Lincoln while the missionary was laboring through- 
out Illinois. 

His personal journal, papers and manuscript sermons are pre- 
served at St. Francis Solanus College, Quincy, Illinois. A search 
for historical information was made of his journal for the RESEARCHES 
but the entries are mainly of a personal character which undoubtedly 
will be helpful to one who will narrate his career. 

But these do not come within the scope of the RESEARCHES 
work. All of general or special historical work has been extracted 
for the RESEARCHES by Father Callistus Wegemer, O.F.M., and is 
herewith given: 

Having carefully looked through Father St. Cyr’s Journal, I 
thought the following might be of historical value: On the fly-leaf 
at the beginning of the Journal is written: I. Ioannes Maria Irenaeus 
Saint Cyr left France June 4th 1831. It would seem that the first 
I. is the pronoun, since in all other cases (excepting on page 34 of his 
Journal) only the initals I. M. I. (or J. M. I.) St. Cyr are to be found. 

On page 2:—April 12th 1837 from Chicago to Ottawa: way 
Bill $6.50, extra Baggage $4.50. $11.00. 

On the same page :—Mon voyage de Chicago to St. Louis in 1837 
du 13 au 17 avril; all expenses $25-87. 

On page 12:—July 19th 1843 Revd M. Heim came to Kaskaskia 
& entered his office in the Convent as ordinary confessor. 

On page 14:—On the 11th of 7ber 1844 I left Kaskia parish to 
the charge of Revd V. Vanclootere. I got St. Louis the 12th of 7ber. 
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Expenses from Kaskia to St. Louis:, in two horse waggon $7.50, one 
nigt lodging 1.35, the ferry of St. Louis 35; $9.20. 

On page 15:—Expenses in my trip to New Orleans from i1th 
of 1ober up to the 8 of April 1845. Amount, $28.70. 

On page 22 (ought to be p. 21; a page was overlooked) :—On 
the 23d of Sept. 1844 I was appointed chaplain of the Sisters of the 
Visitation on 6th Street. Salary $100 a year. On same page :— 
June 30th 1845 received of Sisters 6th Street for services as a Chaplain 
$10.00, and on the 3rd of July the same was handed to Bishop Ken- 
rick to help to pay St. Patricks church debts. On same page :—The 
19th of June I was appointed Chaplain of the Sisters of the Visitation 
Broadway 1846. 

On page 34 (really p. 33) :—-The 1st of April 1862 I. I. M. I. St. 
Cyr took my Residence at the Brothers of the Christian Doctrine to 
be chaplain of the Sisters of St. Joseph, Carondelet Mo. By appoint- 
ment of the Archbishop Kenrick of St. Louis Mo. 

On page 39 :—The 3d of November 1864 I moved from the Chris- 
tian brother de Lassalle Institute to a house of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph nearer the Convent to be exclusively their chaplain. 

On page 43:—July 20th 1867. My trip to Notre Dame ind. 
fare going and coming $30.20. 

On page 47 (really 48; he counted one page twice) :—On the roth 
of June 1872 I. M. I. Saint Cyr priest moved from Carondelet to 
Nazareth the Sisters of St. Joseph Novitiate to be their chaplain by the 
Appointment of the Archbishop of St. Louis. On the same page :— 
On the twenty first of June 1872 the Chapel and the house of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Nazareth was blessed on the same day the 
blessing of the Bell took place. 

On page 58 (really 59):—July 20th 1847 I was placed at the 
Cathedral as one of the Vicars, By Bishop Kenrick. 

On page 88 (89) —The 7th of June 1839 I was installed at Kas- 
kaskia by Mr Doutrelouigne. 

On page 97 (98) :—1837. Number of catholics in Hance. Mcdon. 
Fulton coties in 1837; Amounts to $285, children christened 33, 
marriages 2, first communion 3. 

1838. The same coties as above; Number 281, Baptisms 24, 
Marriages 2, paschal co. 67, First com. 4. 

Kaskaskia, 1839, Illinois; First comm. 25, Baptisms 63, Adults 
3, convert 1, Marriages 22, deaths 19. 
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Kaskaskia, 1840; Baptisms 60, 1st comm. 11, confir. 36, Mar- 
riages 15, deaths 22, Number of cath. 919. 

On page 189 (190):—March 3d 1851 the Revd A Saunier came 
to Ste Genevieve as Assistant priest. 

I am sorry to state that not a single mention is made of Lincoln. 
It may not be amiss to add that Father St. Cyr was a staunch sup- 
porter of the Catholic press of his day. According to his journal he 
subscribed for Brownson’s Review, The Ave Maria (life subscriber), 
New York Catholic Register, Shepherd of the Valley, Western Banner, 
Catholic Mirror of Baltimore, Western Watchman, London Tablet, 
L.’Univers, etc. Would that his good example in this matter will 
find many followers! Anent the copyist’s charges, I wish to say that 
I am glad to contribute my mite to your grand and noble work. 

With best wishes for your success, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
(Rev.) CALLISTUS WEGEMER, O.F.M. 


——_—_____. 


ST. EMERIC AMERICA’S NAME. 
Bishop Horstmann in dedicating the Church of St. Emeric 


of the Hungarians, of West Side of Cleveland, Ohio, in January, 1905, 
‘‘spoke of the good saint in whose honor the church had been erected, 
St. Emeric. He said it was the first church in the diocese of Cleve- 
land, and perhaps in the United States, which could claim that its 
patron had given his name to our whole country—America. 

Emeric in Latin is Americus; in Italian, Amerigo; in French, 
Emeri. The first mention in history of the name America is found 
on a map published in 1504, by Walsemueller, the geographer, who 
adopted the name from Amerigo Vespucci, who had published his 
travels to the newly discovered continent. It may be said therefore 
with truth that St. Emeric has given his name to America. 

St. Emeric was the eldest son of the great St. Stephen, King of 
Hungary, the founder of the Hungarian monarchy, who died on the 
feast of the Assumption in the year 1038. St. Emeric was canonized 
by Benedict IX., and is honored among the saints on November 4. 
He died before his saintly father, but had already begun to sustain 
a great part of the burden of the state and to be both a comfort 
and assistant to the king.” 
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FIRST LETTER OF REV. JOHN CHEVERUS OF BOSTON 
TO BISHOP CARROLL. 


[Baltimore Archives, Uncased, Unindexed.] 


BosTON January the 26th 1797. 
RIGHT REVERENED SIR— 

Your favor dated the 1oth inst. came to hands on the 19th and 
Dr. Matignon was so kind as to communicate it to me. I cannot be 
but grateful for the manner in which you express yourself on my 
account, although I am conscious how little I deserve it. As soon as 
I landed in this Country I made it my first business to write to my 
new Pastor, & to beg him to receive me in the number of his sheep. 
This letter, I see, you never received, I had included under the same 
cover one letter from the worthy bishop Douglass Vicar Ap. Lord & 
another from the Rev. Mr. Talbot, both of them directed to you. 
What Mr. Talbot wrote, I am perfectly ignorant of. As for Bishop 
Douglass’s letter, it contained nothing particular, besides assurances 
of respect for yourself & many kind things in my favor. Should this 
letter come to hands, I must beg you to abate a great deal of what he 
says; he is in the number of those partial friends who have very much 
overrated my feeble abilities. I have been employed by him in the 
English Mission for two years & a half. he honored me with his 
friendship & his memory will always be dear to my heart. I left his 
Diocese with regret, but my respectable friend Dr. Matignon had 
written to me so many times that your Diocese wanted some Clergy- 
men acquainted with the English language, that I thought it my 
duty to come over without delay. 

I had sent likewise by favor of Mr. Whitlock a letter from Mr 
Bouret to Mr Nagot & another one directed to a Clergyman living in 
Maryland whose name I have quite forgotten. this last letter was 
given to me at Mr. Talbots house in London. I am extremely sorry 
if all these letters are lost, but there is no fault of mine. Mr Whit- 
lock assured Dr. Matignon, he would take the greatest care of them. 
I put them in a trunk he was sending to Mr. Beeston. 

I shall set off for the place you will be please to send me to, as 
soon as I have received your orders. Be so kind as to let me know 
the Cheapest way of travelling, of conveying my trunk &c. I believe 
I could travel on foot. send me where you think I am most wanted, 
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without nraking yourself anxious about the means of supporting me. 
I am willing to work with my hands, if needs should be; & I beleive 
I have strength enough to do it. I am in good health, and not 30 
years of age. 

1 have none of the things necessary to celebrate the Holy sac- 
rifice of the Mass. shall I find them where I am going? Dr. Matig- 
non thinks that, when I shall be there, I must wear constantly a 
Cassock, because the inhabitants are used to see their Clergymen in 
a long dress. This would be also a little hard on me, for I am worth 
but one Cassock. The rest of my Clothing is such as Missionaries. 
wear in England. I am ashamed to trouble with such trifling details 
: him who has the sollicitude of all the Churches; but, I am sure your 
Charity will excuse me. I shall carefully treasure up in my mind the 
advices contained in your letter. I shall use my best endeavors to 
reconcile, the people entrusted to my care to all the measures of the 
humane & liberal government they live under, I shall on all occasions 
show myself a hearty friend to the interest of the U. States & to the 
Federal Government, everywhere I shall seek the peace of the Coun- 
try which the Lord will have me to dwell in. 

Do not, I beg, interrupt your more important occupations by 
answering this letter. I shall not expect to hear from you, till you 
have ultimately decided upon my future destination. 

In the mean time I shall assist here, as much as it it in my power, 
the Dear Dr. Matignon; you know him, I need not tell you, is all 
kindness to me. he desires his best respects to you & Mssrs. Nagot, 
{torn out] Beeston. 

Begging your blessing, and to be remembered in your good 
prayers I have the honor to be with greatest respect 


Right Reverend Sir 
Your most Obedient humble Servant 
JoHN CHEVERUS Priest born in & 
Rector of the City of Mayence 
Diocese of Mans, in France 
to , 
The Rt. Revd. John Carroll 
Bishop of Baltimore Md. 





REV. JOHN CHEVERUS REPORTS TO BISHOP CARROLL 
HIS FIRST VISIT TO THE INDIANS OF MAINE, 1797. 


[Archives of Baltimore, Uncased, Unindexed.] 


Monday morning July 31st 1797 
DEAR SIR 

I wrote Yesterday by the Dolphin, and this will go by the same 
conveyance, if she has not yet sailed. The two inclosed letters I 
luckily laid hold of, befor they were put on board; they were under 
cover with your last letter to Mr Ciquert which the Indian messenger 
insisted on bringing back. I have an opportunity to write to that 
respectable Missionnary, & as he seems to wish the letter had been left 
with him, I shall send it back to him with the new one you gave to me, 
& to the whole I shall add few lines of my own. You will see I have 
no more occasion to go to the Penobscot Indians & perhaps you will 
be sorry for my having come here at all. 

I took a boat yesterday and landed here at one o’clock, as soon 
as I put my foot on their ground, the Indians fired their guns & gave 
me alltogether a hearty and moving wellcome; we walked together 
to the Church, and after having given thanks to God begged him to 
bless my mission, & addressed them in few words, I was introduced 
in the Parsonage house, it is next to the Church. Both are built 
upon a hill above the Indian wigwams. they—then both directly 
after their deputies brought your letter. My house, (& with pride 
I say it, for it is a long time since I was in a house of my own) my 
house is about ten feet square & eight feet high, the church as large 
again, but not a great deal higher, in both of them, no other mate- 
rials but bark & few logs of wood & sticks set crossways to support 
the bark, no windows of course, the only opening is the door. this 
makes the Church very dark & I can hardly read at the altar. The 
only piece of furniture in the house, is a large table made up of rough 
boards, no seats &c. I put my matress on the table & slept last 
night tolerable well the altar piece is made up of two pieces of broad 
cloth, the one scarlet & the other dark blue, & several coarse pictures 
pinned upon them. They were yesterday so overjoyed to see me 
that they forgot I must eat they had prepared nothing at all; hap- 
pily I had brought my two biscuit barrels, & by sending to a farm 
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just by, I got some good milk & butter, & thereby was enable to dine 
& sup extremely well. Today I am to be treated with some wild 
pigeons. 

12 o’clock. So far everything seems very pleasant, but I am 
afraid Mr Ciquart’s observations to be exactly true. I have just 
said an high Mass for the dead, & spoke to them about drinking. I 
have told them I would not admit anybody to communion, except 
they had not got drink since a very considerable time, about a year, 
I think I shall have very few communicants, but I cannot expose the 
sacraments to an almost certain profanation. Yesterday I read to 
them your letter, & they promised to me that in their application to 
the general court, they would be certainly guided by us. 

They sung this morning the mass for the dead exactly upon the 
same tune as we do, in the Kyrie they have preserved the same words 
& they answer in latin the Preface &c., what courage & patience in 
the ist missionaries. I churched this morning ten women. * * * 

I shall see and visit the few Catholics in this neighborhood & 
several gentlemen who were at my reception. The only ministers in 
these parts are what they call the new lights but the few people I have 
seen appear disgusted with them. perhaps some good may be done; 
I will try. 

I must give up my design of calling at Damariscotta. Let them 
know it, if you can; however if you thought it worth our while, I 
hog visit the few Catholicks all along the eastern country, I have 
no objection to do it but I think I could do it perhaps with more 
advantage at some future opportunity. do not fail to write by the 
Dolphin. A fortnight or three weeks residence here will I think, be 
fully sufficient. 

You will hear of me every opportunity that will offer, to know 
how I go on, but I have but a poor prospect befor me. were every- 
thing going on always smooth & pleasant, we should be too much 
like the false prophets. 

Adieu, My Dear Sir, pray for me give me your advice; remember 
I am one of your sheep & except you point out with your crook the 
path I must follow, you will have to answer for my wanderings. The 

of Mr. Ciquart’s letters have been very usefull to me. The 
Indian who brought the letter from Penobscot told me he had given 
communion to almost all of them, but I have no doubt he tells a 
falsehood. 
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I told the Indians as agreed on between us. I asked nothing 
but would receive what they would offer with a cheerful heart. They 
brought me last night 7 dollars as a present from the old men and told 
me the young ones would follow their example. 

I do not know exactly theirnumber it does not appear come to 
an hundred, but some of them are not at present in the general camp. 

JOHN CHEVERUS 


REV. JOHN CHEVERUS’ RELATION TO REV. DR. MATIGNON 
OF HIS MISSION TO THE INDIANS OF MAINE. 


[Baltimore Archives, Uncased, Unindexed.] 


PLEASANT Point, INDIAN CAMP 
PASSAMAQUADDY 
August the roth 1797. 

DEAR SIR 

Cpt. Jamieson who is now at anchor off Pleasant Point has just 
called upon me & will be the bearer of the present letter. Should he 
deliver it himself, I beg you will give him a good glass of wine, & 
show him every politeness. He is really an amiable young man. He 
knows how to behave with a delicacy seldom to be met with in sea- 
faring men. I am very well & very happy in spite of the dreadful 
weather we have had here ever since my arrival. I have however 
visited Mr. Allen’s & Moin’s family & few other people. Moin, his 
wife & 4 children have come to confession, ‘They have remained here 
with me Sunday & Monday. Everybody I have seen as yet, have 
been extremely polite. Al! wish to hear me, & I have some hopes of 
being able to throw some seeds in this wild soil, which with the grace 
of God, may in time, produce fruits of life & 
4 or five Irishmen are the whole number I have as yet found out. 
1 have visited Mr. Wm Wiggins whose brother Patrick is 
now in Boston. Colonel Allen is now with me. He came last 
night. I gave him my bed, and slept on the bare boards as 
comfortably as on a feather bed. what others would call hardships, 
are for me luxuries of life & agree extremely well with me. The 
other night I awoke and found myself nearly swimming in my bed. 
The violence of the rain had made a hole in the bark at the top of my 
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wigwam. Well; that cold bath braced me, & far from catching cold, 
I felt stronger & more lively. The Indians will do everything we 
wish. Mr Allan & myself in order to get a Priest Mr. Allen think 
they must confine them selves to make the general court a forcible 
application, without pointing out any particular mode of supporting 
their Pastor, & leave to him & to us to do that part of the business. 
I hope we shall succeed, & should the bishop think it proper, I would be 
happy myself to be appointed to this mission. What Mr. Ciquart says 
is generally true, but if corruption has crept among them, it is because 
they had no Priest. Many of them have confessed either by them- 
selves or by interpreter & I generally find that they have been good 
for a year or more after their last communion, & have only relapsed 
after that, because they had nobody to take care of them. They are 
literally like children, but properly managed I think they would 
prove dutiful ones. They have been so to me since the little time I 
have been their Father. They love me. I am attached to them, & 
so much so to several of them, that I shall not leave them without 
bedewing the dear creatures with my tears. 

I have Christened 14 children & married one couple, an account 
of this last I would fain give you, but neither time nor paper will 
allow. 

We shall have a solemn procession on the Assumptions day & 
about 20 communions. I have kept closely to Mr. Ciquart’s rules 
with which some of those I could depend upon acquainted me Mr. 
Allan will have it in spite of everything I said, that Mr. Ciquart had 
planed his going over to the English, six months before he went off. 
He is sorry Mr. Ciquart did go to Penobscott & wishes me to go from 
here. however I made him sensible I could not do it with any kind 
of propriety, & that my visiting the Indians after him would do more 
harm than good. He desires his respectful compliments to you, 
He is a great admirer of yours, we talk often of you. Upon a topick 
more pleasing to my heart we cannot converse I expect to hear 
from you by the Dolphin, I shall go in her to Boston, or in the first 
vessel which will sail after the 20th of this month, but you know I 
may be waiting for a week or ten days. 

Compliments &c.. to all the friends heretofore mentioned. I hope 
my new daughter will come to you at the Assumption. If she does 
not, scold her in my name. Tell Mrs Doyle her tongues are very 
serviceable to me. This is not the time for hunting; game is very 
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scarce. Adieu my dear Sir, pray for me, you are always present to 
my mind, particularly before the Lord. As long as I have a heart I 
shall be with the most tender respect, 


Truely Yours J. CHEVERUS 


This is the 4th letter by the Dolphin, & one by a gentleman 
whose name I have forgot. If this last has come to hands before the 
2 others, It must have puzzled you not a little. 

The Spanish consul in his usual way, had told the Indians, that 
if you would not come to them he would send me; that I was his 
priest. from thence Cpt. Nicholas concluded, I was a Spaniard. He 
told so the others, but I have undeceived him, & denied very strongly 
being the Chaplin of Don Juan. However Nicholas who is an obstin- 
ate & strong headed fellow, in spite of what I said, believes to this 
day I am Mr. Stoughton’s Priest. Nicholas came to Boston out of 
his own head & perhaps he was the most improper person that could 
be sent; 4 brothers of the name of Neptune are here; the best & the 
most amiable of the whole tribe. They all talk English but Nicholas 
is jealous of them, & came to Boston while they were gone a hunting. 


To the Rev. Dr. Matignon D.D. 
Pastor of the Roman Catholick Church in Boston 
Quaker Lane, Boston. 


REV. JOHN CHEVERUS RELATES TO REV. DR. MATIGNON 
HIS VISIT TO THE PENOBSCOT INDIANS. 


[Baltimore Archives, Uncased, Unindexed.] 


PENOBSCOT June the 30th 1798. 

My DEAR PASTOR 

This will go in company with my trunk and bedding which I 
shall leave tomorrow at Major Robt. Treat’s to be sent to you by the 
1st vessel. Mr Lincoln thought Pleasant Point an object of too little 
consequence to be made mention of in the petition of the Indians. 
Colonel has, no doubt, sent you the speech, It was not yet entirely 
agreed upon when I left Quady. The Indians will very likely have 
left Boston before the present letter comes to hands. 
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We walked in procession with a great pomp & solemnity on Cor- 
pus Xt day & the octave. Guns were our substitutes for censers & 
gave in noise to our ears what our noses would have received in sweet 
perfumes. On the Eve of St. John Baptist, a bon-fire, a complete 
discharge of artillery, & the hymn of the festival sung while the fire 
was burning, were the expressions & the symbols of our joy. The 
Indians long for the Censer Mr Rousselet carried off. I promised it 
would be restored to them. I have not received here more money 
than at Quady, but have been a great deal better off for provisions, 
plenty of fresh salmon, 2 partridges, 4 pigeons & 3 turtles have sup- 
plied my table with abundance. You see I have no great ————— in 
having sent to you a tongue of moose The less so, because I eat a 
fresh one at Quady. I had a mind to send it too, but It was boiled 
to rags, before I knew anything about it. I really grow fat. How- 
ever if yourself and some other good Souls will have it that I have 
lead here a very hard & mortified life, you are welcome to indulge 
the pious thought. 

I have learnt here how to enjoy with delight many things which 
I imagined before to be very disagreeable, for instance never did 
Zephyr fan me in so pleasant a manner, as does now a good puff of 
smoke right in my eyes, when it drives away at once Thousands of 
flying insects feasting upon my poor face. Smoke which makes 
everything dry and lean, preserves here my embonpoint. were it not 
for its kind assistance, I would be by this time nothing but skin & 
bones. The only thing I am afraid of is that my fine complexion 
will be spoiled, and you must own it will be a great pity. 


Sunday 2 o'clock P. M. Bangor. 

I have just dined at Major Treat’s & am going to preach 3 miles 
further down the river at one Mr. Emmerson’s. I left old Town this 
morning after Mass. Tomorrow morning I shall, wind & weather 
permitting, proceed on my journey. The present & the parcel will 
go by the Schooner Lark. Cpt. Nicholas, Major Treat’s son Joseph 
who keeps a store in —— street will deliver the present & tell 
you where the vessel is to be found. Respects & compliments to all 
inquiring friends, Mr. Thayer in particular. I shall proceed in a canoe 
with two trusty Indians as far as weather will permit. I have not 
heard of the letter sent by the post. The Indians and other people 
are waiting for me, which saves you for this time from having any 
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more of my epistolary style. Yours from my heart My Dear Pastor 
& beloved friend. 

J. CHEVERUs. 
Sunday 7 o'clock. 

I opened my letter to put in it the key of the trunk which I had 
forgot. I have just spoken to the [torn out] Was one of my hearers 
which were [torn out] 300 in number. I had no idea [torn out] people 
could be gathered there. For all that no conversions. 1 am afraid 
I am nothing but a sounding— 

Adieu again 
' I shall sleep at Mr Emerson’s. I go tomorrow morning. Iam 
twelve miles from Old Town and for all that still 50 from Belfast. 
I was before mistaken about the distance. I go ina as far 
as I can. 


To F. Matignon D.D. 
Pastor of R. C. Church, 
Boston 





REV. JOHN CHEVERUS RELATES TO REV. F. A. MATIGNON 
HIS ADVENTURES WHILE ON A MISSION TO THE 
INDIANS. 


O_p Town PENOBSCOT 
June the 7th 1798 
My DEAR PAsToR 

As I suppose you have had by this time plenty of my nonsense 
in French I shall now for variety’s sake, give you some of it in Eng- 
lish. 

I arrived here safe & hearty on Monday afternoon. I left Pleas- 
ant Point, Passam on the Friday before about noon. It was so bad 
weather that the Indians themselves begged of me to stop for the 
night 10 miles from our departure at the mouth of the river Schoudick. 
I slept at one Mr. Brewers who keeps a store & the last Post office in 
the U.S. he received me politely. Cpt. Samson was lying at Anchor 
close by, I went on board his vessel for few moments. he was load- 
ing with plaster for Philadelphia. 2 canoes from Passam with the 
three ones who had come from Penobscot formed our squadron. 
their crews consisted of 8 men, 3 women, 3 children & myself. we 
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encamped in the woods during the three nights of our journeying 
through the wilderness We had a great deal of rain & the flies were 
very troublesom, but I felt no real inconvenience from it, & the two 
last nights I slept without any interuption from the moment I laid 
down, till the dawning of the day. We had no time to build any 
wigwams but I slept under the shelter of a canoe. for the rest I 
fared very well. A good squaw who used to cook for me at Quady, 
was in my —— and took very good care of me. from Friday at 
noon, till within two miles of this place on monday afternoon, I did 
not see even a log house, nothing but woods & water. this was not 
however a gloomy sight. the land is covered almost every where 
with hard wood which at this time of the year looks beautifully green. 
There was also in many places as fine grass I ever saw. I anticipated 
in my mind the time in which that country will be settled; I indulged 
the pleasing Idea it might one day become the asylum of piety & 
innocence now persecuted almost everywhere. full of that hope & 
in order as it were to consecrate it before hand I celebrate high 
Mass & Vespers with my good Indians on Trinity Sunday. we passed 
six lakes, 2 pretty large ones through which runs the river Schoudick 
which takes its rise from the last of them. the carrying place from 
the end of this last lake to the Penobscot stream as the Indians call 
it, is supposed to be about four miles. but I had rather walk 20 at 
any time. you can not have any Idea how bad is the way. the 
piercing eyes of an Indian can alone discover the path, & it requires 
all their nimbleness of strength to get through it, loaded as they are 
either with their canoes or other luggage. one of them however made 
a large hole in his canoe, which luckily did not take a long time in 
mending. large trees, some of them half rotten which give way the 
moment you set your foot on them, lay across the way; here a dread- 
ful swamp, there a slippery rock & so forth. I fell down half a dozen 
of times but did not hurt myself. I thought befor I was light footed 
& so the Indians say I am certainly for a white man. But when I 
compare myself with them, I beleive I can crawl nearly as well as a 
snail. besides the above carrying place we went over 9 others. two 
might be avoided by taking a longer run through the lakes, which I 
think would be the best. the 7 others are some of them very short, 
the longest not 2 miles & none of them so bad as the greatone. The 
Penobscot stream is so narrow at first that two canoes could not go 
abreast. but it soon widens and becomes a fine river about 30 miles 
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from the sea, but this as well as Schoudick river is full of water falls & 
it is only to avoid the worse of them that the Indians go over the carry- 
ing places. if there were no falls, the long carrying place would be the 
only one. 

I have just heard of a vessel going to sail from Boston. I shall 
send two Indians with the present letter. no vessels come nearer to 
this place than 11 miles. water falls prevent them. old town is an 
Island. nobody lives in it but the Indians. they are here twice as 
numerous as at Quady; in going to Boston their sudden departure last 
year, they tell me, was occasioned by a quarrel with Nicholas. 


I am in a hurry the bell rings for Vespers an account of the pro- 
cession &c. at another time. I suppose I shall go from thence to —— 
at the end of this month. I expect to find there my trunk & everything 
necessary. Iam without any exaggeration very well in my health so, 
my Dear Sir, were it even as important to preserve it, as your tender 
friendship persuades you, be not anxious on that point. how I shall 
go to Dameriscotti I do not know yet but suppose I shall go in a canoe 
to Belfast 40 miles from here & then go on horseback & follow the 
post road. 

Respectfull compliments to all enquiring friends et. particular 
Mssrs Thayer, Beeston, Burke, Mr Magner & family, Campbell, Burns, 
. &c. Adieu my Dear & respectable friend I think with pleasure I am 
nearer to you than I was a week ago. remember me before the Lord; 
beg him he may forgive all the faults which I am afraid I commit 
every day not only of [torn out] 

Adieu again. 
Yours from my heart 
J. CHEVERUS 


Give my love to the Passam Indians, particular to any of the 
Neptunes. although none are going from here. they may ask for 
both tribes. The Indians here would be very glad to have a priest 
but they seem persuaded that the Gen. Court has cheated them out 
of their lands & that nothing can be obtained now from Government. 
May those of Passam succeed. 


To Rev. F. A. Matignon D.D. 
Pastor of the Roman Catholick Church 


Boston. 
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BISHOP CONCANEN OF NEW YORK TO ARCHBISHOP 
CARROLL, ROME, 1806. 


My Dear & Honp. Lorp ROME MINERVA 30 Jany 1806 


I had the honor of writing to Your Lordship the 28th September 
last, & of forwarding a packet from Propaganda which contained as 
they told me very important business, & extended Yr. Spirl. Juris- 
diction over the provinces of Louisiana & the two lower Floridas. 
I entrusted P. letters to the care of Messrs Wright & Co. Bankers at 
London & hope that ere now you'll have received them. I took the 
liberty on that occasion to pray Yr. Lordship to make use in 
future of that medium of Communication with Rome, which I deem 
the surest, & remarked to this end it wd. be necessary to open a 
Credit with Mr. Wright to answer Postcharges for yr. letters to, & 
from Rome. I more over made bold to propose to you, to give dir- 
ections in your next letter to Propaganda, to consign to my care as 
Yr. agent here, all papers to be dispatched to you. The Archbishop 
Secretary of Propaganda told me, very lately, that they had not 
received a line from you a considerable time back. I wonder at this, 
as I have seen an extract of a letter from Yr. Lordship to Monsr. 
Emmery Superior of St. Sulpice Paris dated the 18th Octobr. 

I can never sufficiently thank you for the kind reception & en- 
couragement & protection you have been pleased to show my 
Fenwick & Companions in their laudable undertaking. May it turn * 
out ad Majorem Dei Gloriam. You have the humble thanks of my 
Fathr. General, and of all these of my Order here. At Fr. Fenwicks 
request, I take the liberty of addressing to Yr. care the enclosed 
letters for them & Mr. Wilson I send them open that you may 
read them & then be pleased to seal, & forward them to their place 
of abode. There are, & never shall be any secrets between our cor- 
respondents. All must pass through Yr. Lordship, all that is to be 
done must be first sanctioned by you: as you are the father, & pro- 
tector of this infant Coloney. Be pleased to remark the directions 
I give in my letter tc Fr. Fenwick for any opportunity that may 
offer for Leghorn. Waiting the honor of Yr. commands with sincer- 
est Esteem & profound Respect I am My Lord Yr. Lordship’s most 
Obedt. & much Obligd. hume. Servant. 





Br. LUKE CONCANEN. 


Rt. Revd Doct. John Carroll Baltimore 
[Baltimore Archives, Uncased.] 
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HOW THE CATHOLIC CYCLOPEDIA COMPANY MAKES 
FALSE HISTORY WHEN SUPPLIED WITH THE COR- 
RECT RELATION OF FACTS—HOW IT PUBLISHES AN 
ARTICLE ON CAPTAIN JOHN BARRY AS WRITTEN 
AND SIGNED BY MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN, NOT ONE 
LINE OF WHICH HE EVER CONTRIBUTED—HOW 
IT SUBSTITUTED ANOTHER AND INFERIOR ARTICLE 
AS IT GIVES STATEMENTS WHOLLY INCORRECT 
AND FALSE, YET ARE SIGNED AS THOUGH MADE BY 
MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN, THE USE OF WHOSE NAME 
HAS BEEN MADE TO MISLEAD THE PUBLIC, WHILE 
IT LOWERS HIS KNOWN REPUTATION AS A HISTOR- 
ICAL WRITER. 


The Catholic Cyclopedia now being compiled by the Robert 
Appleton & Company, Union Square, New York, and of which 
Catholic celebrities are the editors, was announced to contain correct 
statements on all Catholic or corelated matters introduced. Those 
well informed on such subjects assigned them would be those in whose 
statements confidence could be placed. 

I was requested to prepare an article on JOHN Barry to be com- 
plete in about five hundred words for which compensation of one cent 
a word would be paid me. 

This was done. I was informed I would be assigned to other 
subjects, such as Thomas FitzSimons and others, but to prepare 
Barry for the specimen pages. 

I have no need of employment. The pay was not motive 
moving. I was satisfied to be helpful in a big costing enterprise 
designed for the whole people, which would give a correct idea of 
Catholic doctrines, practices, and remove every cause for making 
misstatements relating to Catholics in any form treated. About the 
same time the Book Lovers’ Magazine, published by D. Appleton & 
Company paid me $75 for the article I wrote for its November number- 
on ‘“‘The Three Commodores of the Navy of the Colonies.” It took a. 
third of the time to do that article that it did to get up one of: 
about five hundred words about Barry. 

Every editor knows it is the short article that is difficult; yet: 
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is what the public likes the best. It was what I was requested to 
give. So I had to concentrate all the knowledge I knew about Barry 
into a short article for a great Catholic Literary Endeavor, Error 
Correcting, and Truth Presenting Encylopedia—get the honor of being 
one of the contributors—get five dollars, smile and be happy. 

Well, I was willing, even pleased to do so. I could have turned 
over “‘the job’ to another to whom doing the work would have sim- 
ply been earning ‘‘a little money.”’ But not his or other but my 
name was what the publishers and editors wanted. All know that. 
The publisher has my name down on the list of contributors as of the 
American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, with which I 
have no official connection nor special identification, save as Founder 
and Life Member. But the publisher seems to prefer names attached 
to institutions. It dignifies the contributor’s work. 

Well, I put together, as compactly as possible, to tell in five hun- 
dred words the whole career of a man so active as Commodore John 
Barry. You try it in five thousand and you will have a lecture or 
an oration on the Hero which you can deliver to your college, council 
or society and be famous. More than five dollars will be paid to hear 
you. 

Here is the draft of my article for the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
Robert Appleton & Company, publishers, Dr. Condé Benoist Pallen, 
Ph.D., LL.D., managing editor, with whom alone I have had dealings. 

BarRY, JOHN. Born in the townland of Ballysampson, lived his 
boyhood in the townland of Rostoonston, both in the parish of Tac- 
umshin, Barony of Forth, Province of Leinster, Ireland, in 1745; 
came to Philadelphia about 1760; from September 29, 1766, to 
October 13, 1775, was captain of several merchant vessels sailing 
to and from the West Indies, and Liverpool and London; arrived from 
London in command of the Black Prince, October 13, 1775, the day 
Congress resolved to fit out two armed cruisers; the Lexington, 14 
guns, assigned to Barry, who on December 7 was commissioned 
commander of this the first armed vessel under authority of the Con- 
gress of the Continent, the first vessel of the Navy of the United Col- 
onies; April 7, 1776, captured the Edward, the first prize brought to 
Philadelphia; May 8 sent to defend the lower Delaware River, to 
“take, sink or destroy the enemy” who were intercepting American 
supply vessels from France and West Indies, Barry capturing several 
prizes continued to command the Lexington until October 18, when 
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he was assigned the Effingham, 28 guns, to which he had been appoint- 
ed on June 6. During the operations of the British in New Jersey 
Barry orzanized a company of volunteers for land operations during 
the Trenton campaign; was by Washington appointed aide in charge 
of Hessian baggage; assisted in transporting Washington’s army 
across the Delaware, Christmas night, 1776; Aide to General Cad- 
wallader; became Senior Commander of the Port of Philadelphia; 
on advance of the British on Philadelphia Barry moved the Effing- 
ham down the Delaware and in command of the Continental vessels 
during the attack of Donop on Red Bank, October 22, 1777, prevented 
the British vessels ascending the river to Philadelphia; on night of 
November 22, Barry with ‘‘three or four’’ vessels under his command 
passed up the Delaware, escaping the British, to above Burlington; 
Washington and the Navy Board ordered all vessels to be sunk; 
Barry protested so ardently that Navy Board reported him to Con- 
gress for “disrespect and illtreatment”’ of Hopkinson, oneof the Board ; 
summoned to Congress, then at York, Pa.; Barry, ordered to make 
satisfaction, visits Washington at Valley Forge. 

January 5, 1778, planned the destruction of the British fleet off 
Philadelphia by floating down the river explosives in barrels, known 
as the Battle of the Kegs; in February, March and April, 1778, Barry 
very active on the River Delaware capturing or destroying vessels 
and supplies going to the British then in Philadelphia, sends captured 
stores to Washington at Valley Forge who, on March 12, 1778, con- 
gratulating Barry ‘‘on the success which has crowned your gallantry 
and address in the late attack upon the enemy’s ships. There is 
ample consolation in the degree of glory you have acquired; accept 
my thanks with my best wishes that a suitable recompense may 
always attend your bravery ;” on May 7, the Effingham and other ves- 
sels which had been raised from the bottom of the Delaware below 
Bordentown were destroyed ‘by the British; Barry assigned to the 
Raleigh, on September 26, attacked by two British frigates, each of 
much superior force (96 guns), off Penobscot Bay, after a noble and 
daring defense, Barry ran the Raleigh ashore. Congress, in Novem- 
ber, directed Barry “‘to take command of all armed vessels employed 
on the intended expedition to East Florida, under General Lincoln; 
expedition being abandoned owing to Sir Henry Clinton going south- 
ward with reinforcements; Barry then, in February, 1779, became 
commander of the letter of marque brig Delaware, of 12 guns and 60 
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men, made two cruises to Port au Prince; captured the Harlem man- 
of-war of 14 guns 85 men, and also several merchantmen; November 
6, 1779, Barry given command of the America, building at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire ; October, 1780, given the Alliance, the largest 
and finest vessel of the Contintental Navy, which he continued in 
command of until the close of the Revolutionary War, when Barry 
was Commodore of the entire Navy of the United Colonies, consisting 
of the Allance and the Deane. In the Alliance Barry performed the 
most important services on special missions, such as taking Col. Lau- 
rens to France to obtain money to move the French army from Rhode 
Island to Yorktown, Lafayette to France after Yorktown, and later 
Col. Laurens on special mission, and bringing specie from Havana, 
and when not under order to “‘take no prizes’”” made many captures 
of British merchantmen, as in the Mars, Minerva, the Atalanta and 
the Trepassy—the only first-class frigate which escaped capture or 
destruction; on March 10, 1783, Barry fought the last battle of the 
Revolution, after the Ratification of Preliminary Articles of Peace, 
February 3, 1783, with the Sybzlle, and saved specie from Havana on 
Continental account. After the Revolution, Barry entered the mer- 
chant service and made a voyage to China in the Asia; March 19, 
1794, Offered his services to President Washington ‘‘to command the 
Squadron” against the Algerines; June 5, 1794, appointed by 
President Washington Captain No. One of the new Naval Armament ; 
appointed to superintend the building of the frigate the United 
States, 44 guns, the first vessel of the present Navy, which was launched 
under Barry’s supervision, March 10, 1797; June 3, 1798, given author- 
ity to capture French armed vessels; served with distinction in the 
West Indies in command of the American fleet ; suggested the estab- 
lishment of Navy Yards and the organization of a Navy Department; 
June, 1801, authority revoked to capture; war ceased; senior Officer 
of Navy; died September 13, 1803, buried in St. Mary’s graveyard, 
Philadelphia. 

Here is what was printed in the Specimen Pages sent to the 
press and public as my contribution to the Encyclopedia: 

Barry, JOHN; naval officer of the United States, b. 1745, in 
County Wexford, Ireland; d. Sept. 13, 1803, at Philadelphia, Pa. 
He may justly be styled the Father of the United States Navy -by 
reason of his services during the Revolutionary War and his appoint- 
ment as ranking Captain in the present Navy. His claim to this 
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title is further enforced by the training he imparted to many naval 
officers who achieved notable distinction in the War of 1812-15, and 
also by later meritorious naval operations. He was the first Commo- 
dore of the present Navy of the United States, and commanded the 
naval forces from 1797 until his death. 

Barry was fifteen when he came to the United States. He set- 
tled in Philadelphia. From his twenty-first until his thirtieth year 
he was a captain on merchant vessels plying between the Colonies 
and London, Liverpool, and the West Indies. He amassed some 
wealth from this service. December 7, 1775, he was appointed Cap- 
tain of the Lexington, the first armed cruiser under Continental author- 
ity. In command of her, he captured, on April 7, 1776, the Edward, 
the first prize of war of the United States Navy. Two months later 
he was appointed to the Effingham, twenty-nine guns. During the 
Trenton campaign Barry commanded a troop of volunteers, acted as 
aide to Washington, and was also Senior Commander at Philadelphia. 
He moreover conducted vigorous operations in the lower Delaware 
against vessels bringing supplies to the British, and brought the Con- 
tinental fleet past Philadelphia to the upper Delaware. In January, 
1778, he planned the attack on the British fleet, known as the “Battle 
of the Kegs.”’ His activity and successes for the next three months 
elicited Washington’s warm commendation (March 12, 1778,)—‘‘for 
the success which has crowned your gallantry and address in the at- 
tack upon the enemy’s ships. May a suitable recompense always 
attend your bravery!’ He was assigned to the Raleigh, Sept. 26, 
1778; soon after, he was attacked off the Maine coast by two British 
cruisers carrying ninety-six guns, and his ship was run ashore. Two 
months later he was put in command of the naval forces operating 
against East Florida. When this expedition was abandoned Barry 
was appointed Commander of the Deiaware and made two cruises to 
Port au Prince, capturing some merchantmen. Nov. 6, 1779, he 
was detailed to superintend the building of the America at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. The following year he was put in command of the 
largest, swiftest, and best ship in the Continental Navy, the Alliance. 
He held this command until the end of the Revolution. In 1791, 
while returning from France in the Alliance, he captured two vessels, 
but in the contest received a severe wound. 

Barry saw an unbroken service in the Continental Navy, for he 
was Commander of the first Continental cruiser and of the Jast ship 
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of the United Colonies. Important commissions were entrusted to 
him by Congress. He took John Laurens to France for the purpose 
of getting money with which to remove the French to Yorktown. 
Later on he conveyed Lafayette to France in quest of further finan- 
cial assistance. 

President Washington (June, 1794,) appointed Barry first senior 
officer of the reorganized Navy, with the rank of Commodore. 
Barry superintended the building and launching of the United States, 
the first frigate of the present Navy, in 1797, and was appointed her 
commander. French privateers had been trespassing upon the com- 
merce of the United States. Commodore Barry was ordered to check 
their depredations, and he did excellent service. In 1799, however, 
the Government directed its whole naval force to renewed efforts in 
this direction, especially in the West Indies, with Barry in command 
on the United States. They were not recalled from this service 
until March 23, 1801. 

Commodore Barry, died in his fifty-eighth year, and was buried 
in the graveyard of St. Mary’s Church, in Philadelphia. He left a 
bequest to St. Mary’s Free School. The epitaph on this first tomb 
was written by Dr. Benjamin Rush, one of the Philadelphia signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

On the first Centenary of the United States (July, 1876,) a new 
tomb was erected to this sturdy defender of the infant Republic. His 
statue adorns the Centennial Fountain, erected the same year, in Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia, by the Catholic Total Abstinence Union 
of America. A bill, endorsed by President Roosevelt, has been pro- 
posed in Congress, to erect a monument to him in the National Capi- 
tol. 

Griffin, The History of Commodore John Barry (Philadelphia, 
1897, 1903). For original documents see Cooper’s Naval History 
(1839) and Frost, American Naval Biography (Philadelphia, 1844); 
Duykinck, National Portrait Gallery, I (1862); Sparks, Life of Wash- 
ington; Metropolitan Magazine, IV, 394; Portfolio, July, 1813. 

Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 


Thus it appears that although some of the information I gave 
was used in the article appearing as mine, that not one line of it is 
wholly mine. I was told that the intended Catholic Encyclopedia 
would be the old A ppleton’s Encyclopedia, with articles on Catholic 
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subjects by Catholics. So, probably, Appleton’s relation of Barry 
has simply been retained, with a few corrections taken from my 
manuscript, yet retaining the errors of the old Appleton. I have 
had no chance to compare the article in the Specimen Pages. It 
tread oddly to me. It did not seem in form, substance or state- 
ment, what I had written at Frazier, Chester County, Pa., in the 
heat of last summer. Dr. Condé must have “edited” what I wrote 
into the way he wanted things to appear. Strange he hadn’t told 
me, but had accepted and paid for what I had sent—and so would use 
something he liked better. I’d have no objection when I had the V. 
Still the thing haunted me as not my Baby. 

I wrote the Editor there was something strange to me about my 
article and some errorsin it. I requested him to return my original 
copy so I could see the blunders he had committed. In about ten 
days reply came that corrections would be made. I wrote again 
for the original. After two weeks it had not come, nor a word of 
explanation from Dr. Pallen. 

All this time it is proper to relate that I was not on duty—not 
working-—was laid up with erysipelas—head bandaged, and attend- 
ing by directions to such things as demanded attention, neither read- 
ing letters nor newspapers, but having things keep running. So things 
are as this goes to printer calling for RESEARCHES ‘“‘copy,” which 
ever goes on as the world goes round, whether editors are well or ill. 

So what do you think of the work designed to give “full and au- 
thoritative information? The publishers announced: ‘In the deter- 
mination of truth the most recent and acknowledged scientific me- 
thods will be employed and the results of the latest research in the- 
ology, history, archaeology, science or criticism will be given careful 
consideration. The foremost Catholic Scholars are ready and eager 
to help the editors in its compilation.” 

I was employed for Five Dollars compensation to write an article 
on John Barry for the Catholic Encyclopedia, Robert Appleton 
Company, 1 Union Square, New York, publishers. I wrote, was noti- 
fied contribution was acceptable, and later paid. The “Specimen 
Pages” of the projected fifteen volumes has been issued, sent out, 
shown and advertised. An article appears purporting to have been 
prepared for the Catholic Encyclopedia by me—Martin I. J. Griffin. 
Injustice has been done. My reputation on the subject, Commo- 
dore John Barry, is the foremost in the world—stands lessened. I 
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am purporting to relate a state of facts which I did not prepare, but 
which are given as being so prepared and of statements which are 
wholly untrue and can be so proven by my own publications. 
Many must have wondered that with all that I had written con- 
cerning Barry, I could write such commonplace recital of his career, 
especially for so important a work. Some must indeed have won- 
dered at variances from my former statements, and all must have 
wondered how I could here state as a fact that which school children 
would know to be incorrect. They must have wondered at the list of 
authorities I give for further detail concerning Barry, when these 
“authorities” are of a very secondary character and of no recognized 
power concerning anything they have stated about Barry. I made 
no such list printed above my signature. 
MarrTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


SUPPRESSION OF FACTS THE FAULT OF WRITERS. 


In the suppression of facts, even more than in the wilful assertion 
offunfacts, lies the greater fault of the greater part of our historical 
writers. Herein our Catholic writers, ‘‘to save their face,’ as the Chinese 
say, have often erred. To suppress the scandals and to cover over the 
ugly spots in the lives of Churchmen has often, it would seem, been 
considered by them necessary for the advancement of God’s kingdom. 
How different herein is God’s way as shown us in the pages of Holy 
Writ. They would have covered the sin of David, and kept silent 
on the treason of St. Peter to his Master. There always comes to 
me the words of Robert Louis Stevenson in his defense of Father 
Damien, ‘‘The truth that is suppressed by friends is the readiest 
weapon of the enemy.” History to be truthfully written must no 
more suppress than it would falsify. It is not only because of 
falsification or suppression of facts that we appeal against the 
current histories.—{Prof. John G. Ewing, Professor of History and 
Economics, University of Notre Dame.] 
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CALIFORNIA AND ITS FIRST DISCOVERER. 
BY ESPERANZA. 


The discovery of California, under God, is due to the restless am- 
bition of Hernando Cortés. Not content with the unparalleled con- 
quest of a vast empire, the great general turned his attention to the 
discovery of new countries in the hope of subduing another Mexico for 
the purpose of extending Spanish dominion and his own fame. With 
that end in view, after several disheartening failures, he at last suc- 
ceeded in sending out two ships from the Port of Santiago on the 
southern coast of Mexico, October 30, 1533, on a voyage of explora- 
tion. La Concepcion, one of the vessels, was placed in command of 
Diego Becerra de Mendoza, a relative of the great Conqueror, with 
Fortun Ximénez, a Biscayan, as pilot. The other ship was the San 
Lazaro in charge of Hernando Grijalva with Martin de Acosta, a Por- 
tuguese, as pilot. Two Franciscans, Fr. Martin de la Corufia, one of 
the so-called ‘“T'welve Apostles” of Mexico, and an unknown friar, 
accompanied the expedition on board the Concepcion. Bancroft, with 
Fr. Tello, says there were three Franciscans, Fr. Martin de la Cor- 
ufia, Fr. Juan de San Miguel, and Fr. Francisco Pastrana. In that 
case either Fr. San Miguel or Fr. Pastrana must have been assigned 
to the San Lazaro.* These priests had joined the explorers for the 
purpose of preaching the Gospel in the regions all hoped to discover 
and expected to find peopled with Indians. In fact, the famous leader 
of the “Twelve Apostles,” Fr. Martin de Valencia himself, had volun- 
teered to go with the expedition for that very purpose; but after 
waiting in vain with eight of his brethren for seven months, he 
ordered Fr. Corufia and two friars to remain at Tehuantepec and to 
embark when the vessels should be ready.t 

The two ships became separated the very firstt night after 
leaving the harbor. Grijalva sailed onward for about three hundred 
leagues, when on December 20, 1533, he came to some islands which, 
on account of the day, the vigil of St. Thomas the Apostle, were 





* Fr. Antonio Tello, Cronica de Xalisco, pp. 161-162. Fr. Tello was born about the year 
1548. Fr. Miguel Venegas, S.J., Noticia de la California, Parte II, pp. 152-153. Fr. Venegas, S.J.. 
wrote in 1739. Fr. F. X. Clavijero, S. J., Historia de la Antigua California, p 31, first printed 
in 1789. Bancroft, History of Texas, Vol, I, p. 45. Mendieta, Hist. Eccle. Ind., Lib. IV, Cap, 
X, p. 395. 

t Cronica de Xalisco, pp. 160-161. 

t Bernal Diaz, Verdadera Historia, Cap. 200; Venegas; Clavijero. Bancroft and Hittetl 
have second night. 
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named Santo Tomas Islands, now called Revilla Gigedo Islands. 
After remaining there until February, the San Lazaro turned back to 
Mexico.* 

Becerra, the commander of the Concepcion, had meanwhile made 
himself thoroughly disliked because of his overbearing disposition, so 
much so that Ximénez, the pilot, and his fellow conspirators, killed the 
captain while asleep. A number of soldiers who had remained faith- 
ful were likewise put todeath. More would have been murdered, says 
Bernal Diaz, the historian and companion of Cortés, had not the two 
religious on board interfered and begged Ximénez to spare the others. 
As it was, the friars declined to continue the voyage with the mutineers, 
and were, therefore, set ashore on the coast of Xalisco with the 
wounded friends of Becerra.} 

In order to escape the wrath of Hernando Cortés, the treacher- 
ous pilot and crew left the coast in search of new land. After sailing 
in a northwesterly direction for some time, the Concepcion reached a 
bay the shores of which was found inhabited by Indians. Here well- 
deserved punishment overtook the criminals. On landing to take in 
a supply of fresh water, Ximénez and the twenty Spaniards who had 
followed him were attacked and massacred by the savages. A few 
sailors, who had remained on board, then steered the vessel back to 
Xalisco and made the Port of Chiametl4, where they related what had 
passed and that the newly discovered land abounded in precious pearls. 
The Concepcion was plundered and dismantled by Nufio Guzmén, 
governor of Xalisco, the sworn enemy of Hernando Cortés. 

When the latter heard of this latest disaster he resolved to fit out 
another expedition and command it in person. Enlisting a large 
number of volunteer soldiers, sailors, and colonists, (for he intended to 
establish a settlement in the new country,) Cortés set out from Chia- 
metl4 about the middle of April, 1535, with a fleet composed of the 
three ships San Lazaro, Santa Agueda and Santo Tomas. A number 
of religious accompanied the adventurers as chaplains with a view 
to win the natives for Christianity. ‘Who these messengers of the 
Gospel were is not clear. Clavijero merely says ‘‘various religious ;” 
Venegas has ‘‘many clerics and religious;’”’ Fr. Antonio Tello, O.F.M., 
however, in his Cronica de Xalisco, remarks that, ‘‘Other religious of 
our Order (i. e. Franciscan) went with Don Fernando Cortés on the 








* Greenhow: History of Oregon and California, p. 52; authors ut supra. 
t+ Bernal Diaz, Tello, Venegas, Clavijero,[locis citatis. 
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voyage which he made to California, as we have just related, and pre- 
duced considerable fruit.’”” From Geronimo de Mendieta, O.F.M., 
moreover, we learn who at least one of the friars, probably the 
leader, was. In speaking of Fr. Martin de Jesus, commonly known 
as Fr. Martin de la Corufia, already mentioned, he relates that ‘“‘He 


was guardian of Cuernavaca, ajter he had returned from the long and 


laborious expedition, which he made with Captain Don Hernando Cortes 
to California,” etc.* From this it would seem that Fr. Martin de la 
Corufia, who had been with Ximénez until the mutiny occurred, had 
at once joined Cortés on this last voyage in the hope of being able to 


. make Christ known among the savages, or to obtain a martyr’s crown 


at their hands. 

After crossing the gulf, the squadron at length, on May 3, an- 
chored in the same bay on whose shores the murderers of Becerra had 
met their fate in the preceding year. In honor of the day, the feast 
of the Invention of the Holy Cross, that body of water was named 
Sania Cruz. It was on the southeast coast of the peninsula since 
known as Lower California, and generally believed to be the same with 
the present Bahia de la Paz. On landing Cortés formally took pos- 
session of the country for the king of Spain, and he may have then 
bestowed the name California, which he is supposed to have applied 
and which it bore ever after.f 

Only a part of the enlisted men had come with the commander. 
As soon, therefore, as the necessary quarters had been arranged, the 
ships were sent back for the rest of the people and supplies. The ves- 
sels safely crossed the gulf, but only one managed to return to Santa’ 
Cruz; the others were driven from their course by violent storms and 
run aground on the coast of Xalisco, crew and colonists barely saving 
their lives. 

“Cortés,” Bernal Diaz tells us, ‘‘in the meantime was impatiently 
awaiting the arrival of these ships, particularly as all his provisions 
were consumed, for the greater part of the biscuits and salted meat 
was on board the vessel which had gone ashore off Xalisco. As the 
inhabitants of Santa Cruz are perfect savages, and neither grow maize 
nor in any way till the ground, but merely live on wild fruits, fish, and 





* Cronica de Xalisco, p. 162, 164; Venegas, p. 154; Clavijero, p.32; Bernal Diaz, Cap. 200; 
Fr. Geronimo de Mendieta, O.F.M., Historia Ecclesiastica Indiana, Lib. V, Parte I, Cap. XX, 
p. 615, written in 1596. » 

+ B. Diaz, loc. cit.; Cronica de Xalisco, p. 162; Venegas, pp. 154-155; Clavijero, p. 32; 
Greenhow, p. 53, 
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animals, there arose so dreadful a famine among Cortés’s troops that 
twenty-three of the men died of hunger and disease. The greater 
part of the remaining soldiers likewise suffered from ill health, and 
cursed Cortés, the island, the bay, and the discovery. Determined to 
put an end to their distress, if possible, Cortés ran out with the vessel 
which had arrived, in search of the two others, taking with him fifty 
men, two smiths and several shipwrights. 

On arriving off Xalisco, he found one of them lying on a sandbank, . 
quite deserted, and the other he discovered jammed between the rocks. 
By dint of the utmost exertions he succeeded in setting them afloat 
again ;and, after the carpenters had properly repaired them, he arrived 
safely with the two vessels and their cargoes at Santa Cruz. Those of 
the troops that had not tasted nourishing food for so long a time ate 
so ravenously of the salted meat, that half of them died from over- 
eating.’’* 

A whole year had meanwhile passed without even a promise of 
advantage. Norisit known with what result the missionaries labored 
among the natives, if we except the vague remark Fr. Antonio Tello 
makes, that the Fathers ‘‘produced considerable fruit.” It could 
scarcely have been considerable if the four or five witnesses of Nufio 
de Guzman, who testified under oath, told the truth about the Indians 
of that part of the peninsula. According to them these natives must 
have stood on the lowest plane of humanity so far encountered, as 
their manner of living was not above that of the vilest brutes.t 
The new country appeared utterly barren, and, except for a few pearls 
found on the coast, destitute of everything that could attract a Span- 
iard. Naturally men and officers were discontented and wanted the 
“{sland” abandoned. ; 

While the poor people were thus suffering on the peninsula of 
California, rumors began to circulate in Mexico that the great Conque- 
ror had died. In order to obtain definite information regarding her 
husband, the alarmed wife sent out two ships under the command of 
Francisco de Ulloa with a letter to Cortés begging him to return to 
New Spain, to tempt fortune no longer, but to be content with his for- 
mer deeds of bravery which had spread his fame throughout the world. 
The new viceroy, Antonio de Mendoza, who had superseded Cortés, 
in a most friendly letter, likewise urged him to return to the scene of 





*B. Diaz, loc. cit.; Cronica de Xalisco, p. 163; Venegas, pp. 155-156; Clavijero, p. 32. 
t See Bancr. Hist. Tex., Vol. I, p. 53, Note 44. 
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his earlier exploits where he would be needed. Not displeased, prob- - 


ably, for this opportunity to withdraw honorably from a hopeless 
undertaking, Cortés turned the command of the ships and the colony 
over to Francisco de Ulloa and sailed for Acapulco which he reached in 
the beginning of the year 1537. Ulloa himself, seeing the impossi- 


bility of maintaining the colony on the barren and inhospitable penin- . 


sula, not long after followed his commander back to Mexico with all 
that had remained alive.* 

Despite these reverses, Cortés had not given up all hope of re- 
trieving his shattered fortunes and his waning prestige by discover- 
ing and conquering some rich country. He had scarcely enjoyed a 
few months’ rest, when he began to make preparations for another 
expedition under Francisco de Ulloa. After many delays the little 
fleet, consisting of the three ships Santa Agueda, Trinidad, and Santo 
Tomas, sailed from Acapulco on July 8, 1539.¢ Bancroft asserts, 
what is quite probable, that three friars were on board the vessels, 
but he does not specify the Order to which they belonged ; it is very 
likely, however, that they were Friars Minor, the same as the former 
missionaries for whom Cortés had a special liking; and Fr. Harold, 
in his Epitome Annalium,t claims that the great Conqueror always 
had Friars Minor with him on his marches and expeditions. 


The Santo Tomas was soon lost on the coast of Culiacan. The. 


other two ships sailed up the coast of Sonora until they came near the 
head of the gulf where Ulloa and his men ascertained that California 
was not an island as they had imagined before. On the 18th of Octo- 
ber, after having passed down the eastern shore, and named the great 
body of water, upon which they had been cruising, after their chief, Sea 
of Cortes, the Spaniards once more anchored in the bay of Santa Cruz. 
Proceeding southward, after three weeks the two vessels rounded Cape 
San Lucas in November, and thence made their way up the western 
coast of the peninsula, frequently landing and attacked by savages. 
At length some islands were reached which were called Cedros 
Islands, but which are known as Cerros Island at this day. Here Cap- 
tain Ulloa permitted the Santa A gueda to depart for Mexico, whilst he 
continued his course northward. On reaching a cape about eighteen 





* Cronica de Xalisco, pp. 163-164; Venegas, pp. 157-158; B. Diaz, Clavijero, ut supra. 

+ Greenhow, p. 56; Venegas and Clavijero give the year 1537, following Gomara, Cronica 
de la Nueva Espana, Cap. 189. 

t Fr. Harold, O.F.M., ad annum 1520, No. 2. 
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leagues farther up, which he named Cabo del Engajio, or Cape Dis- 
appointment, unfavorable winds and the lack of provisions compelled 
him to cease making further attempts in that direction. Having 
convinced himself that the whole country was barren and devoid of 
wealth, as far as could be discovered, and the Indians likewise naked 
and poor, Ulloa turned about and following in the course of the Santa 
Agueda, returned to Xalisco, where soon after he was murdered ° 
by one of his soldiers.* ‘ 

“Thus miserably,” says Bernal Diaz, the comrade in arms of the 
great warrior, ‘‘terminated the several expeditions which Cortés fitted 
out in the South Sea, and I have frequently been assured that they 
cost him more than $300,000.’’ Cortés made no more attempts of 
that kind. Finding the viceroy disinclined to further his ambitious 
plans, the disappointed Conqueror of Mexico returned to his native 
land Spain, where he died on the second of September, 1547.T 

Hernando Cortés, then, was the first white man who firmly set 
his foot on California soil, though it is true that a number of faithless 
sailors in his employ first sighted the land. At any rate, the discovery, 
when it did come to pass, was due to the brave, albeit ambitious, Con- 
queror of Mexico. The first missionaries to land with the discoverer 
belonged to the Order of Friars Minor. It is most probable that the 
leader of this little band of spiritual warriors was Fr. Martin de la 
Corufia, one of the ‘Twelve Apostles” of Mexico, of whom history 
relates that every one of them baptized no fewer than one hundred 
thousand Indian converts. 


FIRST CORPUS CHRISTI PROCESSION IN CALIFORNIA. 


It will interest the student of history to learn that Our Lord in 
the Holy Eucharist was publicly adored and a Corpus Christi Pro- 
cession held on the western coast of North America as far back as 
the year 1602. ‘This was some years before the devil’s copy of 
Christianity, as Father Faber styles Protestantism, appeared on the 
Atlantic Coast. The incident occurred during the voyage of Sebas- 
tian Vizcaino to the northwest. His fleet composed of three vessels 
on June 11 anchored in a bay east of Cape San Lucas on the southern 





* Tello, Cronica de Xalisco, p. 164; Venegas, Pte. II, pp. 159-161; Clavijero, p. 32; Bane 
croft, Hist. of Texas, Vol. I, pp. 77-81: Greenhow, Hist. of Oregon and California, pp. 51-57; 
Bernal Diaz, Verdadera Historia, Cap. 200; Hittell, Hist. of California, Vo}. I, pp. 61-66. 

t Berna! Diaz, Cap. 204. 
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extremity of Lower California. From the saint of the day that body 
of water was named San Bernabé (St. Barnabas); it is now called 
Port San José. Here the Spaniards landed. 

Fr. Juan de Torquemada, O.F.M., who had it from one of the 
priests participating in the ceremonies, describes what took place in 
these words: ‘‘On landing, the general (Vizcaino) commanded a great 
awning to be spread, in order that an altar might be set up there, 
where the Religious, (the three Carmelite Fathers Andrés de la 
Asumpcion, Antonio de la Ascencion, and Thomas de Aquino,) might 
say Mass on the days the fleet should be detained there, as they 
always did. On the last day of the Octave of Corpus Christi (liter- 
ally: on the Octave) the Religious there celebrated the feast. There 
was a grand procession with the Most Blessed Sacrament, and with 
a statue of Our Lady of Carmel which (latter) the Religious brought 
with them for the consolation of all. On that day, too, all the 
members of the expedition made their confession and received Holy 
Communion, and there was a High.Mass with a sermon which was a 
great consolation to all.”—{Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana, vol. 
i, Cap. xlvili, p. 698.] 

ESPERANZA. 


CONVENT OF SAN ANTONIO DE VALERO. 


At San Antonio, Texas, the De Zavala Chapter of the Daughters 
of the Republic of Texas placed the following inscription on the 
Hugo & Schemitzer building which is part of the old convent of the 
Mission San Antonio de Valero, and is adjoining the Alamo: 


Part of the Franciscan Mission 
San Antonio de Valero 
With the Alamo and this square 
The scene of heroism unsurpassed. 


Perceiving that the old Spanish Mission of San José, the most 
artistic of all these fine old Spanish buildings, in the neighborhood 
of San Antonio, was much in need of fencing to prevent our modern 
vandals from chipping its walls away, a fence was put around it by 
the same Chapter, and some very necessary repairs were made in 
the building itself. In this work the Chapter was materially aided 
by a donation of $50 from Miss Helen Gould, and $25 from the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, the total outlay being 


$313.38.—[Texas Quarterly, Jan. 1903, p. 261.] 
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REV. JOHN CARROLL APPOINTED SUPERIOR TO THE 
CLERGY, PROTESTS AGAINST THE LIMITATION OF 
HIS FACULTIES—DECLARES THIS NOT A MISSIONARY 
COUNTRY—THAT THE CLERGY SHOULD SELECT THE 
BISHOPS. 


The annexed is copy of draft of a letter by Rev. John Carroll, 
now in the Archives at Baltimore, Case 9. 

He informed Fathers Molyneux and Farmer at Philadelphia, 
and requested them ‘‘to notify the other Gentlemen in their District 
that the Propaganda had appointed him Superior of the Missions 
in these thirteen States. At the same time I received an order from 
His Holiness empowering me to administer Confirmation in the 
said thirteen States—and finally a letter from Cardinal Antonelli 
Prefect of Propaganda advising me that his Holiness had extended 
to these thirteen States the indult of the Jubilee celebrated in Rome 
in 1775 and in the rest of the Christian world in 1776 and the time 
for gaining it is to be one year from the day of my receiving the 
decree which was November 26th 1784. 

The faculties I have received are too much confined for the exi- 
gencies of this Country and there are moreover some circumstances 
in the granting of them which require the maturest consideration. 
They come it seems from the Propaganda. 

* * * * * * * 

I consider powers issued from the Propaganda not only as im- 
proper, but dangerous here. The jealousy in our Government at the 
interference of any foreign jurisdiction, is known to be such that we 
cannot expect and in my opinion ought not to wish that they would 
tolerate any other than that which being purely spiritual is essential 
to our Religion, to wit: In acknowledgment of the Pope Spiritual 
Supremacy and of the See of Peter being the centre of Ecclesiastical 
Unity. The appointment therefore by the Propaganda of a Supe- 
rior for their Country appears to be a dangerous step and by exciting 
the jealousy of governments here may tend much to the prejudice 
of Religion and perhaps expose it to the reproach of encouraging 
a dependence on a foreign power and giving them an undue internal 
influence by leaving with them a prerogate to nominate to places of 
trust and real importance and that ad suum beneplacitam. 

1. The congregation of the Propaganda, if I understand its insti- 
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tution, was formed only for the government and superintendence of 
missions &c and I observe that they effect, in their commission to me, 
and other acts to call our Ecclesiastical State here a Mission and the 
labourers therein Missioners. Perhaps this denomination was here- 
tofore proper enough but it cannot now be sodeemed. By the Con- 
stitution our Religion has acquired equal rights and privileges with 
that of other Christians. We form not a fluctuating body of 
labourers in Christ’s vineyard sent hither and removable at the will 
of a Superior but a permanent body of national clergy with sufficient 
powers to form our own system of internal government and I think to 
choose our own Superior and a very just claim to have all necessary 
spiritual authority communicated to him on his being presented as 
regularly and canonically chosen by us. We have farther reasonable 
prospects which I hope soon to see realized, of forming an establish- 
ment for educating and perpetuating a succession of Clergy amongst 
ourselves and as soon as that measure [is] in a promising forwardness, 
we shall have a right toa Diocesan Bishop of our own choice. “‘Ought 
not the immense territory of the thirteen United States to have an 
Ecclesiastical Superior as independent as the Bishop of Quebee?”’ 
says one of our zealous friends in England. 

For these reasons I intend to represent strongly to Rome that 
nothing but the present extreme necessity of some spiritual powers 
here could induce me to act under a commission which may produce, 
if long continued, and it should become public, the most dangerous 
jealousy. 

2dly: that the Clergy here consider themselves as a National 
clergy and not as missioners, competent to the choice of their ecclesi- 
astical Superior and only wanting that spiritual connexion with the 
Holy See which shall be the evidence of our sincere attachment to and 
unison with it. 

3dly: that from our present prospect.of instituting a Seminary 
for the education of young clergyinen we shall in a few years stand 
in absolute need of a Bishop but that a Bishop Vicar Apostolic would 
give a great umbrage on account of his entire dependence both for 
his station and conduct upon a foreign jurisdiction. He must be a 
Diocesan Bishop. His appointment must come neither from His. 
Holiness (for that would create more jealousy in our government,, 
than even in France, Germany or Spain), nor from the assemblies of 
different countries which being composed of discordant Religionists 
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would be very improper for the business, but he should be chosen 
by the Catholic Clergymen themselves. This having been the mode 
in which the Episcopal Protestant clergy have been suffered to pro- 
ceed. 

With respect to the power of Confirmation nothing can be done 
till I receive the Blessed oil for that purpose. 

[Then follows remarks concerning the Jubilee—the establishment 
of a College for the training of youths for Priesthood. The draft has 
many erasures and substitutions.—Case 9, 06.] 


CALIFORNIA MISSIONS. 


1769, May 14. First Franciscan Missionaries into California, ar- 
rived at the Bay of San Diego and sang the first Easter Hymn ever 
heard in California. 


1769, July 16. Founding of the Mission of San Diego, California. 
1770, June r. Founding of the Mission of Monterey, California. 


1770, June 3. Founding of the Mission of San Carlos de Monterey. 
1771, July 14. San Antonio de Padua. 
1771, Sept. 8. San Gabriel. 

1772, Sept. 1. San Luis Obispo. 

1776, October 9. San Francisco (Dolores). 
1776, Nov. 1. San Juan Capistrano. 

1777, Jan. 18. Santa Clara. 

1782, March 31. San Bueno Ventura. 
1786, December 4. Santa Barbara. 

1787, December 8. La Purissima. 

1791, September 25.. Santa Cruz. 

1791, October 9. Soledad. 

1797, June 11. San José. 

1797, June 24. San Juan Bautista. 

1797, July 25. San Miguel. 

1797, September 8. San Fernando Rey. 
1798, June 18. San Luis Rey de Francia. 


1804, September 7. Santa Inez. 
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PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR’S TRIBUTE TO JOHN BOYLE 
O’REILLY. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 17, 1901. 


Eprror oF The Pilot:—I have found the enclosed among my 
manuscripts. I do not remember having seen it in print. If it has 
not been in The Pilot perhaps its publication might be acceptable to 
many. ; 

MartTInN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


[Written by Paul Laurence Dunbar, colored poet at Dayton, Ohio, 
in 1893, and now for the first time published.] 


Of noble minds and noble hearts 
Old Ireland has goodly store; 

But thou wert still the noblest son 
That e’er the Isle of Erin bore. 

A generous race and, strong to dare, 
-With hearts as true as purest gold, 

With hands to soothe as well as strike, 
As generous as they are bold,— 

This is the race thou lovest so; 

And knowing them I can but know 

The glory thy whole being felt 

To think, to act, to be, the Celt! 


Not Celt alone, America 

Her arms about thee hath entwined 
The noblest traits of each grand race 

In thee were happily combined. 
As sweet of song as strong of speech, 

Thy great heart beat in every line, 
No narrow partisan wert thou; 

The cause of all oppressed was thine! 
The world is cruel still and cold, 
But who can doubt thy life has told? 
Though wrong and sorrow still are rife 
Old Earth is better for thy life! 
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In June last William Dean Howells called attention in Harper's 
Weekly to the work of Paul Laurence Dunbar, a young Negro poet, 
of whom he spoke very warmly, and whom he described as an extra- 
ordinary development of the Negro race in a line of art in which the 
Negro had not previously made any mark. In the second week of 
September Dunbar gave a reading from his works at the Lyceum 
Theatre in New York City, which seemed to confirm Mr. Howell’s 
opinion. Dunbar, who is not quite 30 years old, has been for several 
years the elevator boy in a public building in Dayton, O. He was 
educated in the public schools at Dayton, and began work on his 
elevator immediately after he was graduated. He has written two 
volumes of poems, both of which were published by himself with the 
assistance of his friends. A new volume of his poems is now in press 
and will shortly be published by Dodd, Mead & Co. Mr. Dunbar has 
just made a two years’ contract with Major Pond to give readings 
from his own dialect and literary English poems.—Pzlot, July 27, 1901. 

Mr. Dunbar died lately at Dayton, Ohio. He had published 
seventeen books. 


Archbishop Carroll, in his Narrative, relates: ‘‘As long as the 
Provinces were subject to the British, the Catholic Religion had not 
penetrated into any but Maryland and Pennsylvania. The laws were 
most vigorous against the exercise of it; a priest was subject to death 
for only entering within their territories. Catholics were subject 
to the most vigorous penalties for adhering to the worship which their 
consciences approved, and were not only excluded from every office 
under government, but would hardly have been suffered to remain in 
any of the other Provinces if known to profess the faith’ of Rome. 

In this situation of things, few Catholics settled in other States, 
or, if they did, dissembled their religion, and either attached them- 
selves to some other, or intermarried with Protestants, and suffered 
their children to be educated in error. Even in Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania the condition of Catholics was a state of oppression.” 

There are no signs of the ‘‘oppression”’ in Pennsylvania as far as 
historical inquiry can now determine. Catholics had full Religious 
liberty as today: the right to open public chapels distinct from the 
private residences of the priests and to perform all functions of reli- 
gion unrestrained by law as today. Any “oppression” must have 
been personal such as may yet today be manifested. 
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CHARLES DE LANGLADE, THE FOUNDER AND FATHER 
OF WISCONSIN. 


Charles Michel de Langlade, son of Augusti, was born in France, 
served in French army and emigrated to Canada. 

Charles was born at Mackinaw, near the beginning of May, 1724. 
In 1745 he and his father removed to Bay des Puants now known as 
Green Bay. He was engaged in war with the Indians and commanded 
the inhabitants of Green Bay, In the war between France and 
England for Canada, Langlade led a party of Indians who opposed 
the English at Fort Duquesne in 1755. 

After the War had ended by the cession of Canada to England, 
Langlade became a loyal British subject. 

His services to the English cause during the Revolutionary War 
had been appreciated to secure him a life annuity of $800 besides 
three thousand acres of land on the borders of the River Thames— 
then known under the name of La Trenche, in the Province of 
Ontario.—_{Wis. His. Soc. Col., vii, p. 182.] 

He died in January, 1800. ‘The little colony at Green Bay went 
in a body to weep over his grave which may still be seen in the old 
cemetery of the town.”’ [p. 184.] 

Langlade was by the Indians called A Military Conqueror. Like 
his father he always showed himself a submissive child of the Catholic 
Church, always giving every possible assistance to the intrepid mis- 
sionaries who, from time to time, went to proclaim the gospel to the 
Canadians, half breed and Indians, in this far distant region. When 
he wore his British scarlet uniform, his hat and sword and a red 
morocco belt, his appearance was as becoming as it was warlike. 

We know he cultivated all those moral virtues which character- 
ize the true hero. The Wisconsin His. Soc. preserves the silver buckle 
of this belt.—{Page 185 vol. vii, Wis. His. Soc. Col.] 


On June 13, 1804, Sister Therese de St. Xavier of New Orleans 
wrote President Jefferson requesting him to communicate a request 
to Congress to secure by a formal confirmation the property of the 
nuns of St. Ursula. It was signed by all the Sisters {Series 2, vol. 
82, No. 1, Jefferson’s Correspondence.] 
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REV. FRANCIS NEIL OF ST. LOUIS, MO., 1825: ADDRESS 
OF PROTESTANTS. 


To the Rev. Francis Neal. 


‘The undersigned, Protestants, of the city of St. Louis, understand- 
ing that you are about to visit Europe, for purposes connected with 
the promotion of Religion in this country cannot refrain from uniting 
with their Catholic brethren in expressing their respect for your char- 
acter, and wishes for your success. 

During the seven years you have resided amongst us, we have 
observed with pleasure, the judicious and unremiting exertions you 
have made in the faithful discharge of your clerical duties, and how 
much weight has been added to your influence by the integrity of 
your life operating as a comment upon the principles you teach; we 
are also aware of the endeavors you have made in establishing a 
better system of education, the want of which has been sensibly felt 
in our newly settled country, and we feel confident, that if you return 
with increased means, we have much to expect, as well from your 
pecuniary aid as from your personal labours. We shall be much 
gratified if this expression of our sincere esteem can increase your 
desire to return speedily amongst us. 





James H. Peck, Judge of the United States for the Missouri District; 
Wi.iiaM CARR LANE, Mayor of the City of St. Louis; 

SPENCER PELLIs, Counsellor-at-Law and member of the Legislature; 
O. N. Bostwick, Major General; 

JamMEs Loper, Lieutenant Colonel 1st Brigade, Missouri Militia. 

M. O’FaLLour, Adjutant General. 

JoHN RUTLAND. 

Tuomas H. BENTON, Senator in Congress. 

L. BissEL, General in U. S. Army. 

RoseErt P. Farris, Circuit Attorney. 

ANDREW STEWART, Judge of the Circuit Court. 

H. Cozzens, Member of the Legislature, and forty-two others. 


Rev. Mr. Neill was in New York early in July, 1825, on his way 
to Europe, intending to sail for England, thence to Ireland, France, 
through Switzerland to Rome. 

[From The Truth Teller, New York, July 9, 1825.] 
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ERRORS CORRECTED. 
NOT PROHIBITED. 


Several times I have read in Catholic publication—The Catholic 
Sun, of Syracuse, the latest—that in colonial days in Maryland 
Catholics were prohibited from walking in front of the State House 
in Annapolis. 

The statement is simply and wildly ridiculous. I have long 
sought to get at any fact that might have been perverted into so silly 
a statement. Application was made to the Maryland Historical 
Society concerning it. It was read at a meeting but “‘no one present 
ever heard of any such statement nor had a diligent inquiry enabled 
us to learn the authority,” writes Mr. Geo. W. McCreary, Assistant 
Secretary and Librarian. 


THE PURITAN DID NOT MAKE THE BISHOP. 


The Republic, of Boston, owned by Mayor Fitzgerald, has graphic 
but most imaginative writers who seldom fail to jumble History into 
Romance. The comical thing is that the young men or women who 
are assistants to our Catholic editors read with delight these recitals, 
and think they are good “‘copy” for the columns they must fill up. 
Sometimes the editor-in-chief knowing no better himself, lauds the 
effusion. So the tattle becomes history to the minds of thousands. 

The Republic, on January 13, had: “Carroli and Franklin: How 


the son of the Puritan made John Carroll Bishop.” ‘The article © 


went the rounds of our press very generally. It related what 
it called an ‘almost forgotten footnote of history;’ cf how 
Franklin and Father Carroll had gone to Canada that ‘‘advaaces 
might be ade to those sympathizing with the cause of freedom;”’ 
that Carroll ‘forsook everything in his ardor for freedom” .and “his 
Services were numerous indeed,” which is not true. How Ben and 
the Priest journeyed along while the trip was “enlivened by the flash- 
ing wit and enlivening discourse of the priest,” which is wholly 
imagination. How Franklin was sick and how he owed his life to 
Father Carroll. 


Then The Republic continues: 


“Franklin records in his charming autobiography the delight he 
found in the well-stored mind of his traveling companion. Bold in 
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speculation, yet always hewing close to the line of Catholic dogma, 
Father Carroll would while away the tedious hours by discussing in 
an entirely amiable manner, with Franklin, the great questions that 
he had found at the basis of all philosophy and theology. In an age 
torn with the tumults of a newly introduced philosophy, the sinister 
splendor of the ‘new learning’ only left him the stronger to combat 
it. With lightning-flash of stroke he tore from Frankiin’s eyes many 
of the doctrines which he had taken from the current materialism.”’ 


Not a word of that is true simply because Franklin’s “charming 
autobiography” does not come down to 1776, but stops at London in 
1757, or nineteen years before he and Father Carroll went to Canada. 

That fact settles all the balderdash of The Republic. 

That's only another instance of how the Republic quotes, for its 
statements, authorities which do not exist or do not say as it states. 

Then The Republic says: 

“Franklin did not forget the services, and when the papal nuncio 
at Paris applied to Franklin to name the man best fitted to be the 
first Roman Catholic Bishop of America, he named Father Carroll, 
who was promoted to that exalted station.” 

These words, though used as those of The Republic, are taken from 
Ford’s Many Sided Franklin. But they are not true. Franklin 
was in the United States while matters were being arranged for the 
appointment of the first Bishop. He had nothing whatever to do 
with the business. Bishop Carroll was named by the priests of the 
country and appointed in 1789 at a time when Franklin had long been 
in Philadelphia preparing to die, which he did months before Carroll 
was consecrated Bishop at Lulworth, in England. 

What Ben did was to recommend Carroll for Superior or Prefect 
Apostolic. The Papal Nuncio at Paris, on July 1, 1784, informed 
Franklin of the appointment. The Papal decree states this was done 
“to please and gratify many members of the Republic and especially 
Mr. Franklin, who represents the same Republic at the Court of the 
Most Christian King.’”’ 

There is much to relate of prior occurrence; of how French 
Ecclesiastics attempted to have the new United States under their 
control by sending a Frenchman as Superior; how the Nuncio 
got Franklin to write to Congress about the matter; how Congress 
replied that it was a subject it had nothing to do with; how the med- 
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dling went on and the muddling came and Ben advised the Nuncio to 
have Carroll appointed and that would give satisfaction to all in 
America. That was done. Ben later came home and had nothing 
more to do with Carroll or with any other Catholic affair. Except 
on the mission to Canada there is no evidence of any special associa- 
tion or friendship between the two worthies. Franklin was away 
for years in France. He and Carroll did not correspond as far as 
published writings can determine. When he got back to America 
there is nothing to show that they ever met or corresponded. 

So the Puritan did not make Carroll Bishop. 

This is how “Catholic” History is made. This is the kind of 
“History” Catholics know—and get because they like it. 


HOW CANADA WAS LOST. 


It is a fact not generally known that Franklin and Archbishop 
Carroll were very fast friends. Both endeavored to win the support 
of Canada in the War of Independence, and the failure of their mission 
was the unwillingness of the Americans to guarantee liberty of wor- 
ship.—_{Western Watchman, Jan. 25.] 

The failure was not due to sucha cause. Congress, in November, 
1775, appointed Livingston, Paine and Langdon, Commissioners to 
secure the alliance of the Canadians. Their instructions were: 
“You may and are hereby empowered to declare that we hold sacred 
the rights of conscience and that we shall never molest them in the 
free enjoyment of their religion.” 

Canada had no cause to revolt. When the trouble with the 
other Colonies began, England passed the Quebec Act (1774), and that 
secured the clergy their ancient rights under France and they were 
content. England accepted as Bishop of Quebec one who was favor- 
able to the government. The Bishop tolerated no support of the 
Americans. The priests controlled the people: Any who aided the 
“‘Bostonnais” was excommunicated. The Americans who invaded 
Canada had not good sense and offended the religious sentiments of 
the people. That’s how Canada was “‘lost.”’ 


The Catholic Metropolitan was, in June, 1840, announced as about 
to be published in Baltimore as a weekly journal. Mr. W. J. Walter, 
Editor. 

Was it issued? Who has a copy? 
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NOT AN ORGANIZER. 


The Catholic Total Abstinence Union of Philadelphia commem- 
orated the thirty-fourth anniversary of its organization at its meeting, 
March 11. The reports of its proceedings state that Michael Kearney 
is the only organizer of the Union mow a delegate. 

Mr. Kearney was not an organizer and had nothing whatever to 
do with the formation of the Union, nor any connection with it until 
about six months after its organization. The Union was founded 
St. Patrick’s night, 1872, at my house, 1234 Lentz street (now La- 
tona street), when on my invitation James D. Howley, Arthur 
Keegan, Bernard Ward, Philip Cope and myself founded the Union, 
adopted a Constitution and had it printed. Mr. Howley was Presi- 
dent, Arthur Keegan Treasurer and I was chosen Secretary. 

My associate founders are dead. May God have given rest to 
their souls. Not during their lifetime was it ever claimed by Mr. 
Kearney or his friends that he was one of the organizers or founders 
of the Union, 

He may believe the Union began with his advent but that is a 
delusion and a false claim. 

He had nothing whatever to do with the organization of the 
Union. 

This case illustrates the difficulties of History relating. Were 
I dead, as are the other founders, this claim of Mr. Kearney’s would 
grow to a fact, but I am the only living witness that it is false. 


ARCHBISHOP MARECHAL, 


In the back of an old copybook of manuscript sermons in the 
Archives of Baltimore, but uncased and unarranged, is a short auto- 
biography in French written by Archbishop Marechal. It shows 
that on July 8, 1792, he celebrated his first Mass in Baltimore; that 
on August 9, he was at Philadelphia and met Fathers Fleming and 
Graessl; on December 14, 1792, he left Philadelphia for Bohemia, Md., 
where Rev. Francis Beeston was pastor. He remained there until 
February 20, when he went to Baltimore, and on the 25th went to 
Newtown, Md., where were Fathers Jenkins and Bowman. On 
June 6, he left Newtown and arrived at the Seminary at Baltimore. 
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WHITMAN DIDN’T SAVE OREGON. 


In the RESEARCHES, January, 1899, was given “The Story of 
Marcus Whitman Refuted,” by H. M. Beadle, Esq., of Washington, 
D.C. ha 

In the April, 1901, RESEARCHES was given “The Legend of Mar- 
cus Whitman,” by Professor Bourne, of Yale University. 

These articles were refutations of the tale that Whitman, a 
Protestant minister, had at Walla overheard a Canadian Catholic 
Priest exclaim, ‘‘Hurrah for Oregon, America is too late and we have 
got the country.’’ So Whitman at once started overland for Wash- 
ington and gave information which resulted in such action by the 
President and Congress that “Oregon was Saved.” 

That tale has been related innumerable times. Many books 
have been published reciting it. It has even been taught in our 
Catholic schools that Whitman saved Oregon to the United States. 
But there is not a word of truth in it. It is wholly a lie, one con- 
tinually repeated by ministers. Its most destructive refuters and 
destroyers have been Protestants, however. The latest is Prof. 
William I. Marshall, of the Gladstone school of Chicago, whose just 
issued pamphlet, ‘The Hudson Bay’s Company’s Archives Furnish 
No Support to the Whitman Saved Oregon Story,” is the concentrated 
pith of evidence that utterly destroys the latest assertion made in 
the Council of the Congregational Churches held at Des Moines, Iowa, 
October, 1904, that the ““Hudson Bay Company’s archives contained 
the proof of Whitman’s services in saving Oregon.” 

While Dr. Marshall gives ample evidence to refute the legend, 
he promises ‘“‘twenty times as much’’ in his forthcoming “‘History of 
the Acquisition of Oregon and the Long Suppressed Evidence about 
Marcus Whitman.” 

Until that work is published those who are interested ought to 
get the pamphlet, costing twenty cents, which Professor Marshall 
has published. Wherever the Whitman Legend has run the pam- 
phlet should be read. 


When the future Bishop Rosati and the venerated Father De 
Andreis dwelt together with Bishop Flaget, at St. Thomas’ Seminary, 
Kentucky, in 1815, that historic Seminary harboured under its pio- 
neer roof three saints.—{The Record, Louisville, Ky., Nov. 9, 1905.] 
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The Almanac of the Catholic Standard and Times, for 1906, says 
St. Joseph’s Church, Philadelphia, was founded in 1731. 

That’s an error. There is nothing to sustain the statement. 
The ground was bought May 14, 1733, by John Dixon, and next day 
transferred to Father Joseph Greaton. A residence was probably 
built that year but the chapel separate from the residence was not 
built until 1734, for the minutes of the Governor’s Council, July 25, 
1734, Speak of the chapel ‘“‘back of Walnut St.” as naving been “‘lately 
built.” The marble slab on the front of the present church says 
“Founded 1733.” That is correct as the ground was obtained in that 
year. 


PAUL JONES. 


TheCentury Magazine for October, 1905, in speaking of ‘The Fame 
of John Paul Jones,” says that ‘‘at the very inception of strife, Paul 
Jones was the animating impulse toward a show of force on the water,” 
that during the two years of service in home waters Paul Jones made 
himself most conspicuous for skill and daring, and that “his intellect 
conceived the infant navy.” 

Jones was not “the animated impulse’ nor did “his intellect 
conceive the infant navy.” Such statements are based generally 
upon Buell’s Life of Jones, but the testimony given by Buell is wholly 
untrue. Simply manufactured. Yet see how these lies have in- 
fluenced public opinion. 


At the time of the Suppression of the Jesuits in 1773, there were 
twenty-two in Pennsylvania and Maryland. Their residences, with 
the exception of Philadelphia, were situated in remote rural districts. 
New York was attended occasionally by Father Farmer from St. 
Joseph’s, Philadelphia; Baltimore was visited from time to time 
by the Priest from White Marsh or Deer Creek; Annapolis, the seat 
of government and center of fashion, had only the private chapel in 
the house of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and a Jesuit generally lived 
with that gentleman as his Chaplain; Alexandria and Georgetown, 
rising towns of commercial importance, were sometimes, in all prob- 
ability, visited by the Missionary from St. Thomas or White Marsh, 
but there was no resident Pastor nor chapel in either place until after 
1790.—{W oodstock Letters, vol. xxxiv, No. 1, p. 115.] 
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NO DIFFICULTIES OR PERPLEXITIES. 


On July 25, 1734, Governor Thomas Penn, of Pennsylvania, called 
the attention of his Council to the “lately built house in which the 
Mass is publicly celebrated in Philadelphia.” 

The Council at next meeting, Lieut. Governor Patrick Gordon 
presiding, ordered the matter referred to “‘Our Superiors” in England 
if the Governor thought proper. Nothing more ever occurred about it. 

Bishop England in a report, in 1836, to the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith, said of this ‘‘consideration” of the status of 
Catholics by the Council: ‘There is no legal power it said to prevent 
the Catholics doing as they desire, but it is the wish of the Council 
that as many diffictilties as possible shall be raised. And as the 
obedient rulers of the colony did not wish to incur the displeasure of 
the British masters, it is unnecessary to remark that difficulties and 
perplexities and delays were not wanting. This suffices to show the 
situation of Catholics in Pennsylvania and everywhere else. There was 
positive, direct exclusion of anything Catholic.’”—{Works, vol. 3, p. 
235.] 

There is no foundation whatever for this statement. Governor 
Penn, who was ‘‘concerned” about the erection of the “house set apart 
for the exercise of the Roman Catholic religion,’ though the son of 
William Penn, the Quaker, was an Episcopalian. Those of that sect 
were ever hostiles to Catholicity in Pennsylvania and in Maryland. 

But no “‘difficulties and perplexities or delays” whatever occur- 
red. Nothing more was heard of the matter, and the situation of 
Catholics, religiously, was always, in Pennsylvania, as free as it is 
today. 


A PROTESTANT INTERPRETER. 


When Father Altham gave his first discourse to the Maryland 
Indians ‘touching the errors of their religion,” a Protestant, Capt. 
Henry Fleet, was the interpreter. This was at Patowmeck Town, 
probably at or near Aquia Creek. 

Fleet had been among the Indians from 1621, when he had been 
captured near the site of the present City of Washington. On May 
9, 1634, he was assigned 2000 acres on the St. George River. It was 
known as the Manor of West St. Mary’s. 
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A Primary History of the United States, by T. B. Lawler, Ginn 
& Co., publishers. A brief but compact view of the history of our 
country. 

I note these errors: That Capt. John Barry, in the Lexington 
captured the British ship Edward, the first prize taken on the seas in 
the war. 

It was not the first prize taken but the first taken by an armed 
vessel fitted out by order of the Continental Congress. Those taken 
by Captain Manley, and others, prior to Barry’s exploit were taken 
under authority of Massachusetts. (p. 118.) 

On page 51 it is stated that on the accession of King William, 
Maryland was taken from Lord Baltimore, but that in 1715 it was 
restored to the fifth Lord Baltimore and he and his descendants held 
it until the Revolution. Had the work not been prepared for secular 
as well as religious schools it would have told the thoughtful student 
who might wonder how it came about that the Province was restored 
that it was due to the apostacy of the fifth Lord Baltimore who, by 
becoming a Protestant, secured the return of the Province to the 
Baltimore family. 


PROTESTANT BIBLE IN PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Bishop Maes, of Covington, Ky., has issued the following “in 
memoriam :”’ 

“It may be of interest to the Catholics of Louisville, Ky., to know 
that on Monday, March 14, 1859, Thomas J. Whall, a ten-year-old 
Boston boy, was unmercifully flogged because he refused to read the 
Protestant Bible in the ptiblic school. Seven Catholic schools of the 
United States sent a testimonial of admiration to the brave Catholic 
lad (who is still living in Boston today). Among them we note with 
pleasure: the cathedral schools of Cincinnati, O., and the cathedral 
schools of Covington, Ky. The former gave young Whall a gold 
hunting case watch and the latter a gold-lined goblet. 

“If you wish to know more about this significant event, read the 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC RESEARCHES, vol. xxi, April, 1904, No. 2.”— 
[Catholic Advance, October 15, 1904.] 

That ‘‘boy,”’ now a man of years, cannot get employment to earn 
a fair living. Boston and other papers have told the story the RE- 
SEARCHES first gave of the flogging he got. But no one gives him the 
employment he seeks, though I have written to many. 
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SURRENDER OF CORN WALLIS. 


“The news of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis was brought to 
Philadelphia by a courier of Washington’s Army, who was of St. Mary 
little flock of parishioners.” 

Col. Tilghman brought the news. He was not “‘one of St. Mary’s 
flock of parishioners.” 


An item taken from an article, whicn has been widely circulated, 
says that Bishop Glorieux was consecrated at St. Mary’s Mission on 
the Fraser River, in April, 1885. A highly colored picture is given 
of the scene: 

“One who witnessed the consecration, has written of it: ‘I think 
there were about 1,000 Indians present at the ceremony. Some had 
traveled twelve days from the interior, and many had come from the 
sea-coast. Before the ceremony they formed in lines in their canoes, 
and, with one at their head, came swiftly along the river chanting 
their hymns. At a given signal they swung round, and each canoe 
touched the shore at the same instant. These Indians represented 
four tribes. During the ceremony a Bishop, who has since let his 
life blood out in Alaska in the interests of his Church, preached the 
sermon. He spoke in the Chinook language, and gathered about him 
the four chiefs of the tribes, all of which chiefs understood the Chinook 
language, he told them of Catholic truths, and then each chief in- 
terpreted the sermon to his followers. At night, in four different 
halls, these tribes met and said prayers and sang canticles to the same 
God that we adore and to His Blessed Mother, whom we revere.’’’ 

All imaginary. 

Bishop Glorieux was consecrated at Baltimore, by Cardinal 
Gibbons, on April 19, 1885. 


SAINTS ISLANDS. 


The first settlers of Maryland landed on Heron Island in the 
Potomac River, the Indian name, changed by the newcomers, St. 
Gregory’s. Another Island they named St. Katherines, which it 
still bears. The name was given in honor of the Saint on whose. 
feast the great storm occurred which separated the Ark and the Dove: 
while on their voyage. Another Island they named St. Cecilias. 
It is now called St. Margaret’s. 
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“Maryland, the home of religious freedom, was settled by Cath- 
olics, and by the beneficence of its laws became the most prosperous 
of the Colonies.” 

So it is going the rounds. Maryland never was the home of 
Religious Freedom. Jews and other non-believers in the divinity of 
Christ were not covered by the law of 1649, which was simply a 
truce-treaty to save the Province from the Cromwellian agitation of 
England, which it did not do. It was not the Home of Religious 
Freedom even for Catholics who are said to have settled the province. 
The settlers were not, at any time, in majority, Catholics. The 
leaders in the settlement were Catholics. That’s all. The people 
were Protestants in majority at all times. 

It was not “the most prosperous of the Colonies” by its benefi- 
cient laws or otherwise. 

Pennsylvania was at all times the most prosperous and most 
populous of the Colonies and mainly by its being the home of Religious 
Freedom—not of toleration only, but of free and unrestricted free- 
dom where all might worship God, publicly, as they pleased. It was 
the American sanctuary and at one time the only place on earth 
where full Religious Freedom prevailed, unquestioned by law. 


OLD JESUIT MISSIONS STILL RETAINED. 


The Jesuits of Maryland still retain charge of the following Mis- 
sions which they possessed-at the time of the Suppression of the Order 
in 1773: St. Thomas’, St. Inigoes, Newtown [Leonardstown], White 
Marsh [Bowie]. St. Joseph’s, Philadelphia, is also in possession of the 
Jesuits. At Leonardstown and St. Inigoes, Maryland, the Jesuits 
still minister to all the Catholics as their predecessors had done since 
the foundation of the Colony. Several Missions in Charles County 
have been withdrawn from the jurisdiction of St. Thomas’ and New- 
port, Cobb Neck, Bryantown and Waldorf have resident Pastors of 
the Secular clergy. The Fathers of White Marsh formerly made 
excursions through Prince George’s and Ann Arundel Counties, but the 
Mission is now limited to the home station of Bowie, where a fine 
pastoral residence was erected in 1904. Woodmore and the old 
White Marsh Mission are attached to Bowie——{Woodstock Letters, 
vol. xxxiv, No. 1, p. 116.] 
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THE CHURCH AT MOUNT ST. MARY'S, MARYLAND. 


Concerning the date of the church’s foundation, November 19, 
1805, that may be so; but in 1807 a “new church” was built. 
Aloysius Elder, who gave the ground on December 30, 1807, wrote to 
Bishop Carroll : 

“Our congregation having unanimously agreed to have the new 
church built on a piece of ground belonging to the Rev. Mr. Dubois, 
as more suitable on every account for this purpose. On the condition 
that the piece of ground I had deeded to you and your successor for 
the same purpose with the small house’ built on it should be made 
over to James Hughes, in part of payment for the building of the 
church whose undertaker said James Hughes is. It is my wish and 
request that you would be pleased to make over to said James Hughes- 
and his heirs and assigns.” 

On January 14, 1808, Father Dubois wrote to the Bishop, in reply 
to his letter which related that objections had been made to him 
against the transfer of the land. 

Father Dubois offered that if on a vote ‘‘one dissenting voice”’ 
would object he would not ask the transfer. 

This was also reported to the congregation. 

On January 24, 1808, the congregation met in response to a pub- 
lic notice and resolved unanimously that “‘the spot of ground whereon 
the new church is now building should be vested in the gentlemen of 
the Seminary of Baltimore, in trust for the use of the Elder congrega- 
tion,’”’ that Rev. Mr. Dubois intends to make over to the same congre- 
gation the land he bought and which adjoinsit; that it is false to our 
own knowledge that any member of this congregation ever objected 
to the transfer. 


WINE AND DEATH. 


_ The voyagers to Maryland in the Ark to make the first settle- 
ment under the grant to Lord Baltimore, sailed from England on 
November 22, 1633. 

The celebration of Christmas included giving wine to all on ship- 
board which, says Father White’s Narrative, was so immoderately 
taken as the next day thirty sickened of fevers whereof about a dozen 
died afterwards.” Mr. Nicholas Fairfax, ‘a Catholic venturer,” 
was one of those who died. : 
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FATHER DUBOIS AND JAMES MONROE. 


Very Rev. Edw. McSweeney, D.D., in his discourse at the cen- 
tennial celebration of the Church at Mount St. Mary’s, Md., which he 
said dates from Nov. 19, 1805, referred to its founder, Rev. J. Dubois, 
as coming from France in 1791, with a letter of introduction to James 
Monroe, Patrick Henry, the Randolph, the Lees and the Beverleys, 
all distinguished families of Virginia. 

The authority for so saying is Rev. Dr. McCaffrey’s funeral dis- 
course on the occasion of the interment of Father Dubois. 

The RESEARCHES is of the belief that Father Dubois, though he 
may have had a letter from Lafayette, it is unlikely that ‘‘he had one 
specially to James Monroe.’’ There is no evidence of intimacy 

during the Revolutionary War to justify the so doing. Monroe was 

a Lieutenant and later a Major during the war. He did not go to 
France as Ambassador until 1795. He became President in 1817. 
During his second term, Lafayette visited this country and on his 
arrival in New York, August, 1824, he, on the 18th, wrote President 
Monroe announcing his arrival. That is the first letter of Lafayette’s 
which appears in Monroe’s correspondence preserved in the State 
Department at Washington. In 1791, Monroe was U. S. Senator, 
from Virginia. 


LAFAYETTE VISITS THE CATHEDRAL AT BALTIMORE. 


It is a remarkable fact that on the very spot where the Cathe- 
dral now stands was pitched, in the Revolutionary War, the tent of 
General Lafayette. What must have been his feelings on visiting 
the magnificent structure now erected there to do reverence to the 
Allwise Disposer of great events. He yesterday morning, accom- 
panied by the venerable Mr. Carroll and the Governor and his aids, 
attended divine worship at the Cathedral. On this occasion, it is 
scarcely necessary to add, the choir was filled with the pre-eminent 
musical talents which distinguish our City.—[Baltimore American, 
October 11, 1824, quoted in LU. S. Cath. Miscell., Charleston, Novem- 
ber 3.] 

This is the only instance known to the RESEARCHES of Lafay- 
ette’s attendance at Mass either during the Revolution or on his visit 
to the country in 1824. 
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THE TRUE MECKLENBURG DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
By B. A. Salley, Jr., of Columbia, S. C. - 


Collier’s Weekly, July 1, 1905, had an account of the alleged 
Declaration of Independence, said to have been adopted by the citizens 
of Mecklenburg County, on May 20, 1775—declaring themselves 
independent of Great Britain “to the maintenance of which we 
solemnly pledge each other, our mutual cooperation, our lives, our 
fortunes and our most sacred honor.” 

This alleged Declaration was not known, not spoken of, nor 
heard of until April 30, 1819, when it appeared in the Raleigh Reg- 
ister and North Carolina Gazette. ' 

Collter’s had an article by S. Millington Miller, M.D., giving a 
facsimile of a portion of an alleged issue of the Cape Fear Mercury, 
of Friday, June 3, 1775. 

Mr. A. S. Salley, Jr., Secretary of the South Carolina Historical 
Society, has made a critical and historical examination of this alleged 
fac-simile and pronounces it a fraudulent make up. The analysis is 
very complete and leaves no doubt of its manufacture to order. 

There was no Declaration of Independence, of May 20, 1775, 
which contained words used in the Declaration passed July 4, 1776, 
by the Continental Congress. There was, however, a meeting at 
Mecklenburg on May 31st, but these Resolutions while patriotic in 
spirit were not the strong sentiments alleged to have been declared 
on May 2oth. 








FOUNDATION OF MARYLAND. 


On January 3, 1634, the Ark arrived at Barbadoes; remained 
until 24th, during which time the Dove came in. The two ships had 
become separated by a violent storm on St. Katherine’s day. On 
January 29, 1634, they arrived at St. Christopher’s Island and re- 
mained there ten days. On February 24th, they arrived at Point 
Comfort, Virginia, where they remained eight or nine days. 

On March 3, they entered the Potomac River. the first entrance 
into the Province of Maryland. They slowly sailed up the river. 

On Tuesday, March 25, 1634, Annunciation Day, on St. Clement’s 
Island, now called Blaekiston’s Island, a cross made from a large tree 
was erected, Mass celebrated and possession taken ‘‘for Our Saviour 
and the King of England.” 
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BISHOP CONCANEN, FIRST BISHOP OF NEW YORK, 
RELATES THE “TRIALS AND DISAPPOINTMENTS 
EXPERIENCED SINCE HIS UNFORTUNATE 
APPOINTMENT.” 


[From Archives, Baltimore, Uncased, Unindexed.]} 


ROME 9 August, 1809. 
My most Honp. & DEAR LorD 


After the series of trials & disappointments experienced ever 
since my unfortunate appointment to the See of N. York, the greatest 
consolation I felt was that of receiving yr. Grace’s inestimable letter 
of 20 January last The pleasure & approbation you so kindly express 
at my promotion; the satisfaction shown on that occasion by our 
beloved Catholics of N. York; and the pleasing acct. you give of 
the present state of that Church, are to me objects of the highest 
estimation. 

I have ever had a sensible predilection for the Americans and a 
desire (which obedience only rendered ineffectual) of serving in that 
Mission; but never indeed had I the ambition of appearing there in 
quality of a Bishop; especially in my advanced age & weakened by my 
late infirmities. now that Iam bound to undertake the charge, 
you may imagine what concern & affliction it gives me to be sequested 
here so long. Spectator of Tragic Scenes, which cannot be unknown 
to you, & wasting that remnant of life, which ought to be employed 
in the service of my beloved flock. 

There are some hopes that before next spring, American vessels 
will be permitted to sail from Leghorn. if so I shall have a place in 
the first of them, & take with me my books, Pontifical utensels, 
sacd. ornaments, &c. without which I should be greatly distressed 
arriving in America. Some of my friends pointed out to me the plan 
of going to France, & waiting there in some Port. for an opportunity 
of sailing. This would be attended with innumerable difficulties; 
besides the impossibility of taking with me my baggage, & the dan- 
ger of loosing, in the frequent perquistions, The Bullas, the Pall, and 
the numerous official papers. At my departure from Leghorn last 
summer I left all these papers sealed up in separate bundels in the 
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care of Mess. Filicety, with directions to forward them immediately 
to yr. Grace if ever a safe occasion offered. They wrote to me from 
time to time that this happy opportunity never presented itself, & 
that probably I must be the bearer of the interesting acts. 

Before we lost the presence of our Holy Father, I took care to 
signify to him what you mentioned concerning Doct. Flaget’s reluct- 
ance to accept of the Bishopric of Bardstown. his Holiness expressly 
ordered & commands in virtue of holy obedience, this worthy gentle- 
man to acquiesce, & to accept of the charge imposed on him. I have 
the authentic act, and yr. Grace will be pleased to communicate to 
Dr. J. Flaget the will and command of the supreme Pontiff, that he 
may prepare himself for the solemn Ceremony; at which, I hope in 
God, I’ll have the comfort of assisting next Pentecost. On this sub- 
ject permit me to add, & to assure Yr. Grace, that no apportionment, 
no Arrangement of any importance, regarding the Churches of the 
U. States will be adopted by the H. See without your previous advice 
& consent: this I have taken special care to be determined on. I 
dare say, I fully comprehend the nature of the dispositions you have 
taken to remove the disagreeable circumstances that had arisen in the 
Church of N. York & which you could not commit to paper. I thank 
you for them; and am sure that thereby you have spared me a dis- 
agreeable office. I beg you’ll assure Messers. Kolhman & Fenwick 
of my Regard & Affectn. I shall be happy to see at his house, young 
Mr. McHenry & his worthy family. they have my best wishes & 
Compliments. I am sensible of their goodness & when I come to the 
splendid function to be performed at Baltimore I shall profit of their 
kind hospitality. I mentioned in some former letters, my desire of 
knowing what provision there may be & what supply to defray the 
expenses of the voyage of two, or more missionaries, whom I can 
depend upon & could conduct with me to labour in the Mission? 
Nothing is to be now expected from Propaganda nor did I myself 
receive one penny for the great expenses I have been at, or those 
that remain to me. I wish to be remembered to Father Fenwick and 
his companions at Kentucky. I am surprise at the controversy 
arisen between them & R. Mr. Badin; it is the first time I ever heard of 
the Dominicn. being accused of lax Doctrine. It must be that that 
worthy and Zealous Man Mr. Badin has [torn out] his mind by reading 
{torn out] the sweet and Lenient spirit of the [torn out] equally the 
extremes of laxity & Rigour. If Mr. Nerink be tainted with such 
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Jansen principles I hope you'll not send him in quality of Admin- 
astrator A plicus to the Luisiana for it is left to your prudence either 
to install him, or not, in that office & Station. 

I shall execute to the utmost of my power all yr Commissions 
received & to be received. all the literary works you discribed, & 
published in Italy, within these 15 yours are written in Italian. 
There is amongst the others, a Capital work, written in Italian by a 
Spanish Jesuit Pere Andrez on the origin, progress & actual state of 
all literature, which you shall have, you will also have a copious 
supply of relicks. The Pontifical Cypa[?] is a large robe, with a long 
train made of serge (purple) according to the ceremoniale; or of silk 
according to custom. Mine will serve as a pattern. The purple 
serge can be easily had & the Ermine which covers the breast and 
shoulders is cheaper there than in these parts. 

I have exercised all the Pontifical functions in the Cathedral & 
other churches here. I wonder the other new Bishops dont commis- 
sion me to provide them with Mitres, Robes, Pectorial, Crosses &c. 
I have room only to add that I am 

Your most affectionate 
*- R. L. CONCANEN. 
The Rt. Revd. Dr. Carroll 
Bishop of Baltimore 
N. America. 


A clerk in the Patent Office at Washington copied from The 
Master Key of Popery a number of statements purporting to be our 
doctrines and published them in the Washington Gazette. We re- 
plied, ‘‘They are not our doctrines.””—[{Bishop England, in U. S. Cath. 
Miscell., July 21, 1824.] 


REV. PRINCE HOHENLOHE. 


A finely engraved likeness of this pious clergyman is for sale at 
the store of Barrelli and Torre, Broad Street. Price, fifty cents. 
The profits will be applied to pay off the debt of the Church of 
St. Anne, Detroit, Michigan, built by the Hon. and Rev. Gabriel 
Richard, Members of Congress.—{U. S. Cath. Misc., September 29, 
1824.] 
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CENTENARY OF THE SUPPOSED APPARITION OF ST. 
JOSEPH TO FANNY ALLEN. 


CATHEDRAL OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 


BURLINGTON, VT., Jan. 15, 1906. 
My dear Sir: ° 
Read this over. Some of it is old, but by my researches some of 
it is new. Up here we speak of her as the first American nun, i.e., 
coming from the Puritan stock. Her father, the hero and leader of 
the Green Mountain Boys—Ethan Allen. If of any use to your 
work, keep it. Wishing you a Happy and Successful New Year, and 
may your shadow never grow shorter, . 
Joun S. MicHaup, 
Bishop of Burlington. 


To Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin. 

According to the Annais of the Hospital known as ‘‘Hotel Dieu,” 
in the city of Montreal, P. Q., the year 1896 was the centenary of the 
apparition of St. Joseph to Fanny Allen. 

These annals, always written by one of the sisters, relate the 
most important events which have happened in their convent and 
contain also a short biography of some of the religious. 

Fanny Allen was born in Sunderland, Vt., Nov. 13, 1784, in a 
house built by her father on the north side of the Battenkill river. 
This house remained upon its original site up to 1845 when it was 
taken down. General Allen removed to Burlington in the spring of 
1787. Fanny came there with her mother and the rest of the family 
in July of the same year. Burlington was then merely a settlement 
and its population very limited. There were only three houses at 
the bay—called the village. A few small houses were built upon 
upper Pearl street, and also along the road leading to Winooski Falls. 
At the latter place Fanny’s uncle, Ira Allen, lived in a large two story 
building. Ethan Allen’s family lived first with Captain John Collins, 
who owned one of the three farm houses at the bay or Burlington 
village. This house was situated on lots 17 and 18 east side of Water 
now Battery street, between the present King street and Main street. 
King street was not opened at the time. Here the family remained 
until after the birth of Hannibal Allen, which event happened on 
November 27, 1787. 
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Ethan Allen was one of the members of the Onion River Land 

Company and was consequently one of the proprietors of the Winoo- 
ski Valley. The land on which now stands Fanny Allen Hospital 
and Fort Ethan Allen was included in this purchase or grant. 
_ The General selected as a site for his homstead the pretty spot 
now known as the Van Ness place or farm. The family moved to 
their new home in December, 1787, and remained there until the 
death of Ethan Allen, which occurred February 12, 1789. 

Soon after this bereavement, the widow and children went to 
Westminster, Vermont, to live with her mother, Mrs. Wall. The 
latter owned a house in the village situated a little north of the Meet- 
ing House. Only a portion of this house still remains, and this part 
was moved from its original site and now forms an addition to one 
of the neighboring houses. 

Here in 1793, Fanny Allen’s mother was married to Jabez Pen- 
niman from Burlington. The latter bought a farm situated about 
one mile and a half south of the village of Westminster on a hillside 
sloping to the Connecticut river. This farm is still known as the 
Penniman place. 

Fanny lived in Westminster with her mother and stepfather from 
her fifth to her seventeenth year, i. e., from 1789 to 1801. There 
seems to be no room for doubt that she was living at Westminster 
when she was twelve years old. Hence it was in this town that the 
apparition of St. Joseph took place. 

She herself related its circumstances to the Sisters while she was 
living at the ‘Hotel Dieu,’ Montreal; and the Sisters inserted the 
relation in the second volume of their annals. The following is the 
translation from the French: 

“When I was twelve years old,” said Fanny to the Sisters, “I was 
walking one day on the banks of the river which flowed not very far 
from our house. The water although very clear rolled by in torrents. 
Suddenly I beheld emerging from the river an animal more resembling 
a monster than a fish, for it was of extraordinary size and horrid 
shape. It was coming directly toward me and sent a chill of terror 
through me. What aggravated my peril was that I could not turn 
away from this monster. I seemed paralyzed and rooted to the 
ground. While I was in this torturing situation, I saw advancing 
towards me a man with a venerable and striking countenance, wearing 
a brown cloak and carrying a staff in his hand. He took hold of my 
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arm gently and gave me strength to move while he said most kindly 
to me: ‘My child, what are you doing here? Hasten away.’ I then 
ran as fast asI could. When I was some distance off, 1 turned to look 
at this venerable man but I could see him nowhere. As soon as I 
reached home, my mother noticed that I was out of breath and that 
my face was deadly pale. She knew immediately that something un- 
usual had happened. I told her as well as I could the cause of my 
fright, and how an elderly man with a most benevolent countenance 
had come to my rescue. My mother immediately sent a servant to 
look for this man in order that she might thank him for his kind act. 
In spite however of diligent search and inquiry no trace of the man 
could be found.” 

Some of Fanny’s relatives and friends remarked that from that 
day, whenever there would be a large gathering of men, Fanny was 
wont to go and look around to try and discover her deliverer. She 
would often refer to this event, describe the appearance of the man 
and the garments he wore with such accuracy, that there seemed to be 
no doubt she would recognize him anywhere. 

Mrs. Julia Smalley, late of Swanton and St. Albans, whose mother 
knew Fanny Allen well, visited her many times at her home and in the 
convent, heard this event frequently mentioned by her mother and 
loved to speak about it herself. 

Thirteen years later, when Fanny saw the picture of her venerable 
friend in a church in Montreal, she understood why he could not be 
found in Westminster. 

In 1801, Mr. Penniman, her stepfather was appointed Collector 
of Customs for Vermont. The family them noved to Swanton. Four 
years later when Fanny was twenty-one years of age she asked per- 
mission from her parents to go to Montreal to finish her education in 
the convent of the Congregation. She was also very anxious to find 
out something about the Catholic Religion. As she remarked to the 
sisters: ‘‘I was at this time aninfidel. I had read only novels and the 
writings of sationelinte, and had heard nothing but evil spoken of the 
Catholic church. 

Whence arose this desire to study the doctrine of the despised 
and. persecuted faith. She could not as yet give herself any satis- 
factory explanation. However the reason was soon made clear to 
her. At the convent she began to pray to God for light. She asked 
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for instruction in the Catholic doctrine, and a few months later was 
baptized and received her first communion. 

Her generous heart, however, was not fully satisfied, and she 
determined to consecrate herself entirely to the service of God. Her 
relatives and friends opposed this resolution. During more than a 
year, which she spent at home, every means was used to frustrate her 
desires. Finally her. parents seeing her determination, consented to 
her return to Montreal. She was now indeed fully determined to 
embrace a religious life. 

She had not yet, however, fixed upon any religious community. 
To ask. light and guidance in her choice, she visited the different 
churches of Montreal, and among others the chapel of the ‘‘Hotel Dieu.” 
Her mother accompanied her in her visit to this chapel. When Fanny 
approached the Sanctuary and raised her eyes to look at the painting 
hanging over the altar, she stopped suddenly and gave utterance to 
her amazement. It was a representation of the Holy Family, Jesus, 
Mary and Joseph. Deeply agitated she pointed to the picture and 
said to her mother: “‘Behold, mother, do you see the figure represent- 
ing St. Joseph in that picture—he is the very man that saved me. 
Oh, great St. Joseph, it is indeed you, the foster father of Jesus, the 
husband of Mary, who came to save me from that monster, to preserve 
me from death that I might enjoy the benefit of knowing, loving and 
serving my God. It is right here mother, it is with the Sisters of St. 
Joseph that I wish to spend the rest of my life.” 

She entered the novitiate of the “Hotel Dieu,” Sept. 29, 1808, 
made her solemn vows of religion May 18, 1811, and died Sept. 10, 1819. 
Her example, her piety, and her prayers, contributed to the conver- 
sion of many to the Catholic church. 

Fanny was the daughter of Ethan Allen and Frances Montresor, 
his wife. The remains of the first lie in Green Mount Cemetery— 
of the second in Elmwood Cemetery, both in the city of Burlington. 
The remains of Fanny are under the chapel of the “Hotel Dieu,” 
Montreal, P. Q. 


In the second General Assembly of Maryland, 1638, of all the 
freemen, Fathers White, Copley and Altham, Jesuits, on the first day 
sent a proxy and pleaded sickness and on the second day were ex- 
cused from ‘giving voices in this Assembly.’’—{Steiner’s Begin. Md., 
p. 76.] 
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RECEPTION TENDERED EDITOR THE “RESEARCHES.” 


Mr. MarrIn I. J. GrirFin, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: By a unanimous vote of the Columbian Assembly 
of New York, I have been requested to invite you to attend a public 
reception by that body in your honor, for the splendid services you 
have rendered to American Catholicity. The reception will take 
place, Wednesday evening, April 4, at the K. of C. Headquarters, 
138 East 27th Street, New York City. 

Yours very faithfully, 
Tuomas S. LONERGAN, 
Historian of the Columbian Assembly. 
March 14, 1906. 


THE COLUMBIAN ASSEMBLY is composed of the Fourth Degree 
Knights of Columbus. I, regretfully, was obliged to decline the 
honor of the Reception tendered me by so distinguished a membership. 

My own sickness—erysipelas—the almost fatal illness of my wife 
pneumonia—and the sickness of my daughter, all at the same time, 
conspired to destroy all hope of being in a physical condition or the 
mental spirit to accept the courtesies of the ASSEMBLY. 

The invitation was most gratifying and pleasant to me. It was 
an unexpected recognition of any services I may have been able to 
perform for American Catholic History. 

THE FRIENDLY SONS OF ST. Patrick, of Newark, N. J., in recog- 
nition of my endeavor to uphold the name and make stronger the 
fame of Commodore John Barry, invited me to attend its St. Patrick’s 
Day Banquet. A Committee came to see me and found me in bed, 
head bandaged. I was, of course, obliged to decline this honor. 
Nevertheless, in hope I would bein condition I was assigned, ‘“‘IRELAND, 
A SELF-GOVERNING NATION,” as the subject of an address. My 
name so appeared on the elaborate Menu Card. 


AN INDIAN CABIN THE FIRST CHAPEL. 


According to Lord Baltimore’s instruction to his first Colonists 
they were to build a house for him or his Governor. Also build a 
church or chapel. But Father White did not wait until this was done, 
but took possession of one of the Indian c:bins as the first chapel in 
Maryland. It wasinanoval form, 20feet long and nine or ten feet high. 
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SOUTHERN HISTORICAL NOTES. 


DELAWARE CATHOLIC ITEMS. 


Died at Coffee Run, near Wilmington [Delaware], on the 22d inst., 
[March, 1840,] the Rev. Patrick Kenny, in the 79th year of his age, and 
for many years pastor of Wilmington. The name of the deceased is 
the best epitaph that can be inscribed on his tomb. He was a faith- 
ful and saintly priest, and descended to his grave amidst the tears and 
regrets of those whose childhood he had taught, and whom he ever 
edified by the strict propriety of his conduct.—_{Cath. Herald, March 
26, 1840.]} 


MIDSHIPMAN SHUBRICK. 


Midshipman T. B. Shubrick of Washington, who was killed at 
the siege of Vera Cruz in the war with Mexico, was a native of Dela- 
ware, a Catholic, and educated at Mt. St. Mary’s College. 

The American flag had been planted in a conspicuous position 
outside the trenches. It drew a tremendous fire of the Mexicans. 
“Shubrick alone sallied forth and brought it within the lines, an act 
of daring unsurpassed by any of the numerous ones which at that time 
distinguished our brave officers and men... Shubrick while standing 
on his gun giving directions, was killed instantly by a cannon ball 
from the enemy’s batteries.’-—{See Obituary, in The Truth Teller 
of New York, 1847, p. 183.] 








CATHOLICS AT NEW CASTLE, DELAWARE. 


At New Castle, Delaware, on February 8, 1766, Father Robert 
Harding, of Philadelphia, baptized John Burton, nine years old, and 
John and Esther Burton. 

He also baptized James Leaman, one year old, son of Thomas 
and Esther Leaman. 

On November 25, 1834, at New Castle, Delaware, there were 
twenty-three ‘‘ladies consecrated to Religion”’ going in various direc- 
tions. Ten were from Baltimore to meet the packet, John Sergeant, 
on its way to New Orleans, five Sisters from Philadelphia, six from 
Ireland with Bishop England, on their way to Charleston on same 
boat, and two from Wilmington —_{Cath. Herald, December 11, 1834.] 
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On January 14, 1793, the Commissioners of Washington City, sent 
to the Municipality of Bordeaux, by Mr. George Fenwick, plans of the 
Federal City and a letter saying he was authorized to “‘engage some 
of your citizens to come over to us to express in some degree in the 
style of Architecture the sublime sentiments of Liberty which are 
common to Frenchmen and to Americans.”’ 


On October 21, 1854, Mgr. Martin, Bishop of Natchitoches (U. 5S.) 
embarked at Havre, taking with him to his new diocese the following 
persons: 

Messrs. Gergaut, Avenard, Janneau, priests of the diocese of 
Nantes ; Chapin, deacon of St. Brieuc; Beaulieu, sub-deacon of Rennes; 
Levezouet, minor of St. Brieuc; Pierre, tonsured of St. Brieuc; Mal- 
assagne, a student of St. Flou; Sisters D’Avanzi, of Rome; Mamo, 
of Malta; and a lay sister of the Sacred Heart. This prelate also 
takes with him, as far as New Orleans, four Sisters of St. Joseph, for 
the Mission of Missouri and two nuns of Providence, for Indiana 
Two Religious of the Holy Cross of Mans, Mary of the Five Wounds 
and Mary Stanislaus, embarked at Havre on the 4th of October for 
New Orleans.—_{Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, 1855.] 





Lord Clifford of England, in 1834, when Bishop England was on a 
visit there, presented for the main altar of the Church of St. Finbar, 
Charleston, S. C., a fine crucifix and a set of candlesticks. He gave to 
the Ursuline Nuns a censer and a number of small crucifixes for the 
portable altars of the missionaries——{Letter Bishop England to Dr. 
M. O’Connor, from Paris, September 7, 1834.] 


In the Bureau of Rolls and Library of the Department of State 
at Washington are ninety-two Spanish Manuscripts, dated from 1631, 
“supposed to have been captured in the City of Mexico during the 
Mexican War. ‘They consist of ninety-two original papers in Spanish, 
dating from 1631, and relating to the quarrel between the Jesuits of 
Mexico and the Archbishop of that See about tithes which the 
Jesuits refused to pay. These manuscripts were sent to the State 
Department by the Secretary of War, January 25, 1890.’—{Guide 
to the Archives of the Government of U. S. in Washington, Pa.] 
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In the Library of Congress Division of Manuscripts in documents 
relating to Mexico and Central America may be found. 

Ribas Coronicia y Historia de la Provincia de la Compania de 
Jesus, 1571-1624. 

Two transcripts of diaries, Diario del Padre Font; Diario del . 
Padre Garcés.—_{Guide to Archives, p. 189.] 


A JESUIT SURVEYOR. 


In March, 1714, Father Peter Atwood, of Maryland, came up the 
Chesapeake Bay to the highest branch of the Elk River, ‘‘and there 
for three days successively took the meridian altitude of the sun and 
by that found the true latitude of that place to be no more than 39 
degrees 20 minutes, from whence they conclude that this Province 
must extend above thirty miles further northward which would 
bring it above ten miles beyond Philadelphia.’”"—{Pa. Ar., vol. vii, 
PP. 41-2.] 

While Father Atwood was surveying for Maryland, that Province 
would not permit him to celebrate Mass outside a private house. 
When in 1732 the boundary line dispute between the heirs of William 
Penn and Lord Baltimore was settled and Philadelphia decided to be 
in Pennsylvania, then Father Greaton founded St. Joseph’s Chapel. 
the first public Catholic Chapel in British America. 

Marylanders have not gotten over the loss of Philadelphia yet 
as the Preface to the last volume issued of the Maryland Archives 
shows. 


CARROLL THE SIGNER AGAINST TITLES FOR THE PRESIDENT. 


The Journal of William Maclay, United States Senator from 
Pennsylvania, 1789-91, relates his opposition to the giving of title 
to the President and states ‘‘Mr. Carroll of Maryland showed he was 
against titles.” It also appears that in arranging for the inaugura- 
tion of Washington it was proposed that ‘‘Congress should accom- 
pany him to St. Paul’s Church and attend Divine Service;” that 
Maclay opposed it as an improper business after it had been in the 
hands of the Joint Committee and rejected; that Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton ‘‘though he had been the first to speak against. it, yet was 
Silent in the vote;” ‘‘this proves him,” added Maclay, ‘‘not the man of 
firmness’ which I once thought him.” 
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CATHOLIC PUBLIC FREE SCHOOL IN TEXAS BEFORE 1789. 


The Quarterly of the Texas Historical Society, in its July, 1902, 
number, has Louis Juchereau de Saint-Denis and the’ Re-establish- 
ment of the Tejas Missions. 

Also ‘‘Educational Efforts in San Fernando Bexas,” a city more 
familiar to us by its modern name of San Antonio. In 1789 Don José 
Francisco de la Mata, on May 1, petitioned the cabildo, saying that 
led by pity at the ignorance of the youth he had a few years before 
opened a school. He asked a stipend and authorization. The peti- 
tion was granted. 

A recital of Education under Spanish and under Mexican Rule 
is given by Mr. I. J. Cox, a holder of the C. C. Harrison fellowship in 
American History of the University of Pennsylvania. The article 
will prove of interest to all concerned about ony education under 
Catholic direction. 

“At the very beginning,” says the compiler, ‘‘the religious founda- 
tion of the school system is marked by selecting the Child Jesus as the 
Patron Saint of the establishment.” 

The pupils addressed each other as ‘‘Citizen,” reserving ‘‘Senor’’ 
for the teacher and other elders. 

An ordinance of 1828 directed that over the principal doorway 
should be placed the inscription: Public Free Primary School. 


The first ordination in the Cathedral at Baltimore was on August 
7, 1821, when Archbishop Marechal ordained Rev. Stephen L. Du- 
buisson, S.J. 


The Chevalier La Touche, an officer of the French Navy, served 
during the American Revolution and was wounded. 
During the French Revolution his political principles did not 
accord therewith, so he abandoned country, wife and family and 
came to Baltimore, where he supported himself, said Bishop Carroll, 
“in a poor but exalted independence by the labor of his hands.” In 
1801 he wished to return to France. The Bishop sought the per- 
-mission of the Navy Department that he might return on the sloop- 
of-war Maryland, going to France with the treaty. 
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I am still searching the early records of Baltimore County for 
some light on the Missions of Deer Creek. I have now gone through 
25 libers averaging about 400 pages each, but have found compara- 
tively little. f have come down to the year 1755. There is one 
treasure, however, which I unearthed and which will be of interest also 
to you. It has been generally known that Rev. Bennett Neale came 
here about 1747, and that in 1764 Mr. Thomas Shea made over to 
him one of his farms containing 115 acres of land. On this place 
stood the old chapel house—now still in use as a dwelling, and here, 
too, is located the old cemetery. About three weeks ago I came 
across the record of a deed, by which this same land had been twenty 
years previously conveyed by the same Mr. Shea, for the considera- 
tion of five shillings current money (as a gift therefore) to John 
Diggs, Jr., of Baltimore Co., gent. This John Diggs was almost be- 
yond doubt Rev. John Diggs, S.J., who died in Balto. Co. in 1746, 
and I feel almost sure that he resided at Priest’s Ford, Deer Creek, 
prior to the advent of his successor, Fr. Neale. John Diggs, Jr., it 
would seem, was the son of John Diggs, Sr., the grantee of Diggs 
Choice. Singularly, I did not come across any record yet of Digges 
Choice. So wrote Rev. J. Alphonse Frederick to John T. Reily, 
of McSherrytown, Pa. 


A JESUIT’S DESCRIPTION OF MARYLAND. 


The ‘‘Description of Maryland,” by Bernard C. Steiner in Johns 
Hopkins University Studies, November-December, 1904, has no men- 
tion of the ‘‘Description of Maryland”’ by Mr. [Father] Lewis printed 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine, of London, December, 1737, and re- 
printed in The United States Catholic Historical Magazine, January, 
1887, Pp. 54. 

: December 22, 1904. 

Many thanks for your information with reference to ‘“‘Descrip- 
tions of Maryland.” If you will kindly let me know of any additional 
items which may occur to you, I shall be much obliged. 

x4 Yours very truly,. 
BERNARD C. STEINER. 
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FATHER JOHN CARROLL, AFTER THE SUPPRESSION OF THE JESUITS, 


REFUSED TO BE SUBJECT TO A SUPERIOR. 


After the Suppression of the Jesuits in 1773 the members of the 
Society in the United States continued to live as they had done before 
the Suppression, under the authority of Father John Lewis, the last 
Superior, and Vicar General for the Vicar Apostolic of the London 
District. They were no longer bound by the vow of Obedience, but 
Father Lewis expected them to act under his directions, and to 
acknowledge his authority toassign them tosuch stations as he thought 
proper. Father Carroll declined to conform to this disposition of 
affairs, and chose to reside independently with his mother at Rock 
Creek, a few miles northeast of Georgetown. 

The Superior promptly decided that he was not entitled to any 
share in the common funds or revenues of the former Society. 
Father Carroll speaks of this in a letter to his friend, Father Plowden 
in London in 1779: ‘‘Because I live with my mother for whose sake 
alone I sacrificed the very best place in England; and told Mr. Lewis 
I did not choose to be subject to be removed from place to place, now 
that we had no longer the vow of obedience to entitle us to the merit 
of it, he does not choose to bear any part of my expense. I do not 
mention this by way of complaint, as I am perfectly easy at present.” — 
[Woodstock Letters, vol. xxxiv, No. 1, p. 128.] 


During the summer of 1634, Leonard Calvert, Governor of Mary- 
land, sent the Dove with a cargo of corn to Boston to trade for fish and 
other commodities. Winthrop notes the arrival of the vessel at Bos- 
ton on August 29, with near all the company sick, and that the mer- 
chant died within one week afterwards. The Dove remained at Bos- 
ton until October, and the seamen gave the austere Massachusetts 
men some trouble, reviling them with such terms as “holy brethren” 
when they came on board, and cursing and swearing ‘‘most horribly.” 
The magistrates notified the Master that, as the disorders were com- 
mitted on board ship, he ought to punish the offenders and requested 
him ‘‘to bring no more such disordered persons among us.’’—{Steiner’s. 
Beginning of Maryland, p. 42.] 
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HON. B. J. WEBB. 


Hon. Benedict J. Webb died at his home on Monday, August 2, 
1897, at 2 o’clock P.M., from the infirmities of old age. He was one 
of the veteran printers of the State. Born at Bardstown, Ky., 
February 25, 1814. His father was Nehemiah Webb, of old Quaker 
stock, came to Kentucky in 1790. He was a millwright by trade, 
and is supposed to have operated the first mill in the State for the 
ginning of cotton and making linseed oil. His mother was Miss 
Clotilde Edelin, daughter of Joseph Edelin, who came to Pottinger’s 
settlement, from Maryland in 1795. In 1830, Ben Webb, was em- 
ployed on the Bardstown Herald, and later on the Louisville Journal. 
Next he published the Catholic Advocate in Bardstown, until 
1841, when he removed to Louisville. In 1847 he became a 
partner with Prof. Henry J. Peters, in a music store, which resulted 
in the establishment of a piano manufactory under the name of Peters, 
Webb & Company, which was successful for over twenty-five years. 
In 1867, he was elected State Senator, and served in this capacity for 
two terms. He was an author of considerable reputation; among the 
best known of his works were Religion in Politics, Letters to George 
D. Prentice by a Kentucky Catholic, Biography of L. W. Powell, 
Bwographical Sketch of John L. Helm, The Centenary of Catholicity in 
Kentucky._{F. X. Reuss.] 


CATHEDRAL AT BARDSTOWN. 


Bishop Benedict Joseph Flaget was consecrated Bishop of Bards- 
town, Kentucky, on November 4, 18:0. His jurisdiction extended 
over Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Illinois. 
He had no Cathedral Church. In 1816 John Rogers, a Baltimore 
architect, came to Bardstown and designed one. Subscriptions “from 
twelve to fourteen thousand dollars’’ were made. Bardstown gave 
five thousand. The corner stone was laid July 16, 1816. Father 
David preached. On August 8, 1819, the Cathedral was dedicated. 
Rev. R. A. Abell preached ‘‘than whom no mortal ever spoke more 
eloquently or with more power.’’—{Rev. P. De Fraine, in Cath. Advo- 
cate, July 17, 1869, vol. i, No. 4.] 
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ROMANE CATHOLIQUES TO BE SILENT. 


“INSTRUCTIONS 13 Novem. 1633 directed by the Right 
Honoble Cecilius Lo: Baltimore and Lord of the Provinces of Mary 
land and Avalon unto his well beloved Brother Leo: Calvert Esqr 
his Lops. Deputy Governor of his Province of Mary land and unto 
Jerom Hawley and Thomas Cornwaleys, Esqrs his Lopps Commis- 
sioners for the government of the said Province: 1. Impri: His 
Lopp requires his said Governor and Commissioners tht in their 
voyage to Mary land they be very carefull to preserve unity and 
peace amongst all the passengers on shipp-board and that they suffer 
no scandall nor offence to be given to any of the Protestants, whereby 
any just Complaint may hereafter be made by them, in Virginea or 
in England, and that for that end they cause all Acts of Romane 
Catholique Religion to be done as privately as may be, and that 
they instruct all the Romane Catholiques to be silent upon all occa- 
sions of discourse concerning matters of Religion; and that the said 
Governor and Commissioners treate the Protestants wth as much 
mildness and favor as Justice will permit. And this to be observed 
at Land as well as at Sea.”—[George and Cecelius Calvert, by Wm. 
Hand Browne, pp. 46-7.] 

The original draft by Lord Baltimore is in Maryland Historical 
Society. 


FIRST MARYLAND PRIESTS. 


The early priests in Maryland were Andrew White, first Superior 
John Altham or Gravener, who preached at Kent Island and died 
at St. Mary’s, November 5, 1640. Philip Fisher, Superior, 1637 to 
1640. John Brock or Morgan, Superior in 1640 and died in 1641, and 
Roger Rigby, who died in 1646.—{Begin. Md., p. 65n, or Md. His. 
Soc. Pub., 7.] 


BISHOP PORTIER AT TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA. 


Bishop Michael Portier, of Mobile, on his way to St. Augustine, 
Florida, on June 23, 1823, said Mass at Tallahassee, Florida, where he 
remained three days, baptized three children, ‘‘and found both people 
and governor to be polite and respectable,”’ he reported to the Annals 
of the Propagation of the Faith, January, 1830. 
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RELICS AT GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY. 


At Georgetown University in the Museum may be seen the fol- 
lowing articles of Catholic American Historical interest : 

1. An iron cross believed to have been brought from England 
by the Maryland Pilgrims 1633. It remained at St. Mary’s until 1704, 
when it was taken by Father Mansell to Bohemia, Cecil Co., whither 
he was sent as the first missionary to the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 

The sabre found beside the body of Father Anthony Rey, 
Vice President of Georgetown College, who was killed at Battle of 
Monterey. It is believed to be the instrument of his death. Pre- 
sented by Lieutenant Tucker, U.S.A. 

Cane of Archbishop Carroll bequeathed to Rev. Enock Fenwick. 

Manual of Archbishop Carroll when a priest on the mission. 

Bell of the Church of St. Inigoes, cast in 1682, used there until 
1889. Said to contain silver captured in Spanish Armada. 

Piece of tile from the roof of Lord Baltimore’s house, found 
among the ruins on site of old City of St. Mary’s. 

Brick from the house in which Archbishop Carroll was born. 

Breviary of Archbishop Seghers used by him during his last 
journey down the Yukon. Stained with blood. Sent from Alaska 
by Father Barnum, August, 1893. 

Piece of lining of the State Coach of Daniel O’Connell when Lord 
Mayor of Dublin. 

Piece of Charter Oak. 

Piece of wall of house built by Columbus. 

Piece of hair of General Jackson. 

Piece of silk dress worn by Martha Washington. 

Wine chest of Washington. 

Piece of the coffin of Washington. 

Mitre of Archbishop Neale. 

Alter bread iron from Point St. Ignace, Michigan, used by 
Father Marquette. Probably made by Brother Boesne, S. J., the 
first iron worker in the West. 


The first will recorded in Maryland was that ‘‘of a devout Roman 
Catholic, William Smith, who died probably in the autumn of 1635, 
leaving all to his wife Anne.” 
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Bishop Flaget of Bardstown, Ky.,on November 15, 1821, wrote: 
“T have just had a great loss, a loss which I can never forget even were 
I to live fifty years more. I refer to the death of a young priest who 
was a great honor to his religion. He died in Louisville, near the 
falls of the Ohio, of an epidemic which. he had caught while tending - 
the sick night and day. His life was edifying and his death saintly.” 
[Records A. C. H. Soc., vol. xiv, p. 168.] 


The Record of Louisville, Ky., August 27, 1903, related: 


‘‘While he gives no name, the Bishop refers in the foregoing lines 
to the death of Father Augustine Hosten, who was practically the first 
resident parish priest of Louisville. His death occurred on the 30th of 
October, 1821. Sixteen years ago, we wrote, in a publication of ours, 
the following regarding him and his grave: 


‘“‘In the Catholic Cemetery, on Jefferson, near Fifteenth Street, 
Louisville, is found the last resting-place of the first Pastor of Louis- 
ville. A doubly sacred and interesting tomb; for under the simple 
slab reposes not only the remains of Our First Priest, but of a young 
Missionary of saintly character, who died the martyr’s death—death 
from epidemic fever, contracted whilst ministering to the dying under 
his charge. He died in the arms of the Apostle of the West, the holy 
Bishop Flaget. And unutterable was the grief, we are told, of the 
venerable Bishop when his young Priest was called away. Later, in 
1832, his successor, Father, afterwards the erudite Bishop McGill, had 
his remains conveyed from their original resting-place, in the first grave- 
yard of Louisville, then on Tenth, near Main Street, to this second 
cemetery. And it is now in contemplation to have his sacred re- 
mains again disinterred and removed to a fitting place in the St. Louis 
Cemetery, among his brethren, who succeeded him here in the work 
of saving souls.’ 

“Since the writing of those lines, and very shortly thereafter, his 
venerated remains were translated from the burial ground on Jeffer- 
son Street to the St. Louis Cemetery, where they now fittingly and 
peacefully rest alongside of our other departed priests. It is a blessed 
tomb—one of the most sacred in the Diocese. This pious young 
priest was a Belgian. He was ordained by Bishop Flaget in the 
Cathedral of Bardstown, on the 23d of September, 1820.” 
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REV. DR. GALLAGHER. 


It is with feelings of sincere regret that we announce to our 
readers the death of this much respected Clergyman. Of his great 
erudition, powers of mind and eloquence when in the pulpit the 
Roman Catholics of the United States have had ample testimonials. 
As a sound scholar, intimately acquainted with the different branches 
of sacred and profane knowledge, the Doctor was highly gifted. 
As a linguist, a canonist and Catholic divine, he was eminently 
distinguished amongst the learned body to which he belonged. 
To his many private virtues, Doctor Gallagher added those which 
rendered private life amiable. Steadfast in his religious tenets, his 
sentiments and behaviour respecting the credence of his fellow. Chris- 
tians were liberal, benevolent and enlarged. He was of a cheerful 
and pleasant temper and society has sustained by his death a great 
and irreparable loss. The Doctor died at Natchez on the 13th of 
December last, in the 69th year of his age—{Truth Teller, New 
York, February 4, 1826.] 


MARRIED BY BISHOP CARROLL. 


In January, 1905, RESEARCHES, p. 52, is related the concern of 
Bishop Carroll on account of Charles Carroll, son of the Signer, arrang- 
ing for a double ceremony for his marriage with Harriet Chew, by 
which the Protestant Bishop White was to perform the ceremony in 
the evening after Bishop Carroll had officiated in the morning. 

The marriage register at Old St. Joseph’s, Philadelphia, shows 
the ceremony took place on July 17, 1800. If the ‘‘Society’’ people 
of the day were present the ceremony must have taken place at St. 


Mary’s. 


On the 12th of September, 1840, the corner stone of a new church 
was laid at Portland, Kentucky. Rev. J. McGill, afterwards Bishop 
of Richmond, Va., preached. He said, ‘‘How vainly do our opponents 
object to our principles as destructive of liberty; no candid man 
will believe that the religion of Lafayette, of a Carroll can’ be 
inconsistent with freedom.’’—{Cath. Herald, November 12.] 
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LORD BALTIMORE. 


Lord Baltimore in early life was known as George Calvert, the 
son of a worthy Yorkshire farmer. A graduate of Oxford and an 
attaché of Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, he attracted the attention of James 
the First, and when about twenty-five years of age was appointed 
one of the Secretaries of State. In 1624 he represented Oxford in 
Parliament, opposed freedom of speech, and defended the royal pre- 
rogative. In 1625 he announced his conversion to the Church of 
Rome, and when Charles the First came to the throne, the oath of 
allegiance being offered him, he hesitated and was relieved of duties 
at court, and went to his estates in Ireland. 

While a member of the Church of England, in 1620, he had planted 
a colony at Ferryland in Newfoundland. In 1627, on July 23, he 
arrived at Ferryland, bringing two priests of the Church of Rome; 
he astonished the minister of the Church of England in charge of the 
colonists. After a brief visit, he went back to England, and in the 
summer of 1628 he returned with a second wife and several children 
by his first wife and a Roman Catholic priest. The Church of Eng- 
land minister was sent home in October, complained to the authorities 
of England, that contrary to law Mass was publicly celebrated in 
Newfoundland. In afew months Lord Baltimore found the country 
too cold. 

He sailed to Virginia and in October, 1629, arrived at Jamestown. 
He was informed that every newcomer should take the oath of alle- 
giance and supremacy. This he refused. He left his family there 
and returned to England and applied for a grant of land which was 
given in February, 1631. It was south of James River. Opposition 
was made and the grant was revoked. Then he was given land north 

d east of the Potomac, Maryland. He died April 9, 1632. His 
son Cecil succeeded.—{Neill’s Founders of Maryland.] 


In January, 1638, Governor Leonard Calvert of Maryland jour- 
neyed to Virginia to confer with Secretary Kemp of that Province, 
on measures to oppose Virginia being given to another trading com- 
pany and also to get cattle, hogs, hens, sheep and negroes for the 
Proprietary plantation at St. Mary’s.—{Steiner’s Begin. Md., p. 74.] 
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FIRST VIRGINIA MARTYRS. 


On August 5, 1570, an expedition under Menendez, sailed from 
St. Helena, on Port Royal harbor, South.Carolina, to take possession 
of the Chesapeake for the Spaniards. It was believed this was an 
arm of.the sea which connected with the St. Lawrence River. 

On September 11, 1570, the colony landed at Occoquan, near 
[now] the city of Washington. Fathers Segura and de Quiros with 
three lay brothers of the Society of Jesus, were also of the number. 
Their mission was the conversion of the Indians. They had with 
them an Indian fifty years of age, who in youth had been captured, 
aken to Spain, instructed in Christianity, baptized, taking the 
name of his patron, Don Louis de Velasco, Lord of Vassallo. 

His brother was chief of the region near where the expedition 
landed. This converted Indian acted as interpreter for a short 
while, but then deserted to the village of his brother. In February, 
1571, Father Segura sent Father de Quiros with Brothers Solis and 
Mendez to urge him to return. But Louis had again become a 
savage. He with his fellows massacred the party. These were the 
first Christian Martyrs of Virginia —_{H1s. Studies and Records, vol. iii, 


pt. 11, 1904.] 


CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON AND HIS SON. 


From 1787 to 1824, Charles Carroll of Carrollton advanced his son 
Charles on Fortune Account $94,076.34, charging interest of $217,- 
223.29, a total of $311,299.63 was charged Charles. 

On Annuity Account Charles received: Principal, $130,500; 
Interest, $137,807.76, total, $268,307.76. July 17, 1800, Charles 
married Miss Harriet Chew of Philadelphia at Old St. Joseph’s. 
To her the Signer advanced up to 1824 as Gifts $41,928.56; Interest, 
$19,905.11. 

The total advanced Charles and his wife amounted to: Principal, 
$266,504.90; Interest, $374,936.16; total $641,441.06. 

Credit is given by Annuity 1800 to 1824, $134,900; by Gifts, 
$41,928,56; total $176,828.56. 

These figures are taken from the original account books of 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton now in the Library of Congress. 
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‘‘POPERY TRYING TO TAKE’’ LOUISVILLE. 


We have from 30,000 to 40,000 Germans in Louisville. Great 
numbers are in other cities in our State. In consequence of the emi- 
gration bill recently passed, more will come and settle all over Ken- 
tucky. They are bringing with them priests and preachers of infidel- 
ity, superstition and Romanism. Three hundred infidel and Roman 
Catholic papers are published in the United States. 

The Pope of Rome driven from one state of Europe after the 
other, wants to govern this immense and beautiful land. He has 
already possession of the largest and costliest church edifices of our 
_ cities. The Germans are already controlling the elections. Popery 
is trying to take the city by storm. Let them obtain the power and 
our freedom will be gone; Christians will be persecuted and put to 
death. Romanism and Infidelity, like Herod and Pilate of old, will 
unite in that bloody work. In Kentucky Roman Catholic chapels 
are built at every available point. Shall there not be one German 
Baptist Chapel—[Rev. A. Henrick, German Baptist Missionary, in 
a circular letter dated Louisville, Ky., June, 1869, approved by the 
Executive Board of the General Association of Baptists of Kentucky. 
Reprinted in Catholic Advocate, July 31, 1869.] 


FIRST AMERICAN MARTYR, 


Father Peter Martinez, S. J., who with'two other Jesuits came to 
Florida in the expedition of Menendez which sailed from Cadiz, June 
29, 1565, and which landed not far from the mouth of the St. John 
River, Florida, was “‘the first Jesuit to crimson the soil of the 
United States with a Martyr’s blood.”” The Spaniards while endea- 
voring to reach San Mateo, a Spanish settlement, were attacked by 
the Indians. Father Martinez was captured and put to death on the 
Island Tacatucura, now called Cumberland, a few miles from the 
mouth of the St. John —{Rev. Jos. M. Woods, S.J., in Historical 
Records and Studies, vol. iii, pt. 11.] 


A manuscript commentary on the Four Gospels, by Cardinal 
Thomas de Vio [born 1417, died 1534] of Cejata, a town near Naples 
in Italy, is in the MSS. Division of the Library of Congress. 
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DID THEY FAVOR REPEAL? 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton in writing to Archbishop Marechal, 
from Annapolis, 31st January, 1817, said: “I beg of you to pre- 
sent me most respectfully to Rev. Mr. Bruté. I have received two 
letters from him. I have spoken to several members of the legisla- 
ture; they are opposed to the repeal of the declaration of a belief in 
the Christian religion prescribed by the Constitution to be taken by 
all holding office under the State.’”-—{MS. Balto. Archives. ] 

Writing to the Archbishop from Annapolis, December 19, 1818, 
he said: 

“What little influence I may have with some of the members of 
the legislature shall be exerted to obtain the object mentioned in 
your letter but it will be necessary that some respectable characters 
of our religion from Baltimore should attend the legislature at the 
commencement of the session to point out the reasonableness, indeed 
the necessity of compliance with their petition. [Jbid.] 

What was the “‘object’”’ mentioned? What was the petition? 

Did Father Bruté favor the repeal? Did Archbishop Marechal 
favor it? ‘ 


Petersburg, Va., contributed over $1100 for the relief of the 
famine in Ireland in 1846. John D. Keily was chairman of the Col- 
lection Committee. He was the father of Hon. A. M. Keiiey, Minister 
to Italy and Austria-Hungary, and Judge of the International Court 
of Egypt; of Major John D. Keily of Brooklyn lately deceased, and of 
Bishop Keily of Savannah. 

A letter from Martha D. Cox of Dunmanway to whom £100 had 
been sent by Mr. Keiley may be read in the Truth Teller of New York, 
May 1, 1847. 


On May 13, 1830, John Farrell was granted a Patent by Mary- 
land for 179 acres in Washington County, called Hibernia. 

He sold it to Charles Carroll of Carrollton, June 1, 1831, for 
$273.75.—{Carroll MSS. Ac., 422, Lib. Cong.] 


Mr. Mathew Wright, recently deceased in Washington City, has 
bequeathed the liberal amount of ten thousand dollars to the Catho- 
lic Orphan Asylum.—_{Truth Teller, N. Y., June 12, 1847.] 
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